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FREDERICK OZANAM 


ARDENT APOSTLE, MASTER APOLOGIST 


\ CENTURY AGO there died one of the great- 
“A est lay apostles of all Christian time, Fred- 
ick Ozanam. He confronted secularism on all 
e danger-points, rallied the weak and wavering 
atholics to the defense of their Church, and in 
-e intense forty years of his life achieved marvels 
charity and scholarship which, like all good- 
ess, continue to spread themselves abroad. In 
se realms of history, law, economics, history, 
cology and politics he confronted the Liberal- 
-s, the Positivists, the Socialists, the St. Simonians 
ad other anti-religious groups, and fought them 
ith the overmastering weapons of zeal, charity 
id understanding. He made it one of his life 
nbitions to recapture for Christ and the Church 
we intellectual and cultural parts of the European 
‘ind by demonstrating that our civilization came 
-om Christian principles and can remain true 
» itself only in proportion to its adherence to 
nese principles. And, unlike so many scholars 
ho concentrate on principles, “housed in a dream 
- distance from their kind,” Ozanam was emi- 
ently practical, for he founded the most practical 
astrument of charity in our time—the St. Vincent 
e Paul Society. Fr. F. L. Hughes in his biography 
€ Ozanam has appropriately coupled his name 
‘ith that of the great apologists and lay apos- 
es: “In the history of this movement (of lay 
scial activity) which has been slowly gathering 
sce in the last hundred years in the Catholic 
ountries of Europe, the name of Ozanam, as a 
hampion of Christian idealism, has every right 
» figure beside those of De Maistre, Montalem- 
ett and Lacordaire in France, of Balmes and 
onoso Cortes in Spain, of Rosmini and Manzoni 
Italy.” 
His magnificent work in other fields of activity 
: tended to obscure Ozanam’s importance as a 
ioneer in the sphere of Catholic action. He will 
¢ chiefly remembered as the founder of the Society 
St. Vincent de Paul. Literary scholars will 


also remember him as an authority on Dante, and 
as the author of a book which was one of the 
chief means of rousing modern interest in St. 
Francis of Assisi, The Franciscan Poets in Italy in 
the Thirteenth Century. ‘To others he stands out 
as one of the most original and brilliant professors 
who ever lectured in the famed Sorbonne. With 
him, as with every great man, there was one 
leitmotiv back of the most divergent activities— 
the restoration of the Christian attitude to life on 
every plane of man’s existence from the lecture 
room to the market square. 


"Let Us Go to the Poor” 


The foundation of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the amazing successes which have 
accompanied its world-wide expansion give evi- 
dence of the Divine approval. The present Holy 
Father declared in a radio address to the American 
national convention: “When that great exemplar 
of Christian charity, Frederick Ozanam, first 
launched his Conferences, his purpose was to 
demonstrate that the teachings of Christ are still 
workable in the present. The Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul was the challenge of Catholic 
youth to the race of men who had grown sceptical 
of men being able any longer to live their lives 
according to the principles of the Gospel.” Ozanam 
saw that Catholics had been too long relying on 
what has come to be described in world politics 
as “containment.” The personal sanctification of 
individuals and the passive defense of the Church 
were not enough. The call was for action. The 
famous Conference began with six teen-age young 
men who had grown impatient with the study- 
club approach to the social injustices of the time. 
Allons aux pauvres—let us go to the poor,” ex- 
claimed Ozanam with the splendid impetuosity 
of the saints. “It would be better,” he told the 
earnest group about him, “if we Catholic young 
men, instead of wasting breath on vapid discus- 
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sions, were to form a society of our own and 
concentrate our energies on relieving the troubles 
of the poor.” Out of this practical resolve the 
energetic Society was born in May, 1833. It 
was so well suited to the plight of the poor, suf- 
fering from the effects of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, that it spread rapidly through France and 
from thence to other nations. It is interesting to 
recall that the first St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in the New World was organized in what is now 
the Old Cathedral Parish of St. Louis, Missourt. 


Famished Minds 


While he was planning to relieve the famished 
bodies of the poor, Ozanam was also planning to 
aid the famished minds of the intellectuals in 
what one might call the apostolate of intellectual 
charity, a form of charity often overlooked, since 
the plight of impoverished and undernourished 
minds is not so evident as the emaciated bodies 
of the slum-dwellers. Only four months after 
his arrival in Paris he formed a plan of campaign 
against the anti-Christian teaching at the Sorbonne. 
His plan was outlined in a letter dated February 
10th, 1832: “We have in our growing ranks 
young men of noble disposition who have given 
themselves up to this great work. Every time that 
a professor raises his voice against Revelation, 
Catholic voices are raised in protest. Many of 
us have agreed to do that. On two different occa- 
sions I have taken my share in this noble work by 
sending in my objection in writing to these gentle- 
men. Our replies, which are read out, have had 
the best possible effect both on the professor, 
who all but retracted, and on the class, which 
applauded.” Through Ozanam hundreds of sin- 
cere Frenchmen, who had been brought up on 
the mental pabulum of Voltairian cynicism and the 
vapidities of Rousseau, grew enthusiastic when 
Ozanam introduced them to the spirit-sustaining 
bread of truth. He never refused a challenge and 
used the press as an open arena in which to 
defend the Faith against all comers. 


His method was first revealed when, a mere 
youth of twenty, he refuted the St. Simonians in 
the pages of Te Tribune. Others had poured 
scorn on this fantastic movement so like modern 
Communism. Its logic was easily demolished and 
its fanatical adherents easily ridiculed by world- 
lings who were sedulous to preserve the status 
quo for the sake of their securities. Ozanam, with 
the instinct of the true apologist, took what was 
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-be independent and intelligent, and Christiani 


true in the system, and showed them how the 
Church had long ago discovered what they be: 
lieved to be their original inventions, and from, 
these points of agreement, with delicate tact anc 
patience, he won over many St. Simonians. Ne; 
man ever followed the Augustinian principle more 
faithfully in argument to love the sinner and at 
the sin than this great-hearted lover of truth. He 
convinced many fiery Socialists, as he said, that) 
“they were looking for Christ unwittingly.” He 
took the wild and groping hands of those whe 
thirsted after justice, and led them with com 
passion and understanding to the Fount of Justice) 
in the Heart of Christ. He later published his 
arguments against St. Simon and his followers 
in a book entitled Some Reflections on the Doe- 
trines of St. Simon. For this he was warmly con- 
gratulated by that master among lay apologists, 
Chateaubriand, and its success started him on yet; 
another line of defense—the writing of historical} 
essays in vindication of the Church’s place in 
moulding and creating civilization. 


A True Apologist 


Like his fellow apologists again, Chateaubriand 
in his monumental Génie du Christianisme, 
Novalis in his Christenheit oder Europa, Kenelm 
Digby in his Mores Catholicz, he demonstrated 
what needed to be stressed in an age that was 
overbearingly conceited, that the Middle Ages 
was the period of highest intellectual and artistic: 
achievement Europe had ever known. His opus 
magnum, which he planned to cover six centuries 
of Christianity, and which he did not live to com- 
plete, was to have been entitled Le Sasnt-Em pire 
romain (The Holy Roman Empire). He had a 
high concept of the vocation of authorship. To 
his critics who complained that the preliminary 
chapters of the work gave too much importance 
to Christianity in the drama of European civiliza- 
tion he replied: “Two things only may be de. 
manded from an author. First, that his belief shall 


requires no less. Secondly, that the desire to justi Z 
a conclusion shall not induce him to distort facts 
in order to adduce the desired proof. But nothing’ 
of the kind worries Christian writers. Having’ 
no doubts on the supreme question of God, th 
soul and eternity, which disturb so many others, 
they are able to enter the domain of science witl 

liberty and respect. They know that it is nc 
permissible to deny the truth, however triflin 
however profane, however embarrassing. The 


ake it a point of honor not to hide any stain 
uich dims the lustre of any glory. . . They are 
ttient, for they know that, though the way is 
ig, God is at the end.” That passage should 
written large wherever men undertake the 
fficult vocation of the apostolate of the press. 
zanam’s Complete Works were edited by mem- 
trs of the French Academy, and they continue 
be a well-stored arsenal for the many who 
ek intellectual arms for the defense of Truth. 


A Crowded Life 


|It was true of Ozanam as it was of a man of far 
fferent nature, that Er mide sich gedacht. To 


—irTy YEARS AGO, in the beginning of our 
__ century, there were in Europe only two re- 
tablics: France and Switzerland. The vast major- 
17 of the European states were monarchies. There 
rere three empires and seventeen kingdoms, be- 
Hes the duchies and principalities. This vanished 
orld of “pomp and circumstance” was ably de- 
rribed by Mr. John Gore in his remarkable book 
Uwardian Scrapbook (Evans, London, 1951), as 
sell as by other people in similar reminiscences. 


The First World War dethroned the imperial 
muses of the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns and 
we Romanovs, and liquidated the smaller German 
sonarchies. The Second World War ended the 
-onarchial rule in Italy and in the Balkans with 
ne exception. By this time the houses of the 
waganzas and the Bourbons also lost their crowns 
_the Pyrenean peninsula. At present there are 
nly seven monarchies in Europe: Great Britain, 
weden, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland 

d Greece. By and large these monarchies are 
e most democratic, stable and contented states 

Europe, comparing very favorably not only with 
e countries of the Communist bloc, but also with 
e republics of France, Italy, Germany and those 

the Mediterranean states. The British monarchy 
ptobably the most stable regime in the world. 
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the vast majority of frail humans life only begins 
at forty. For Ozanam it ended at that age, closing 
a career that would have sufficed for a score of 
other men, so crowded it was, so vital and versatile. 
He who had prayed at the great shrines of Our 
Lady across Europe, died on her birthday, Sep- 
tember 8th, 1853. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites is at present studying the documents on 
Ozanam’s life and writings, prepared in Paris, 
and the Pope has expressed his deep personal 
interest in the investigations being conducted for 
the beatification of this great apostle of charity. 


BeDA HERBERT, M.A. 
Dublin, Eire 


EFLECTIONS ON THE CORONATION 
OF ELIZABETH II 


Regal Splendor of the Past 


On March 12, 1952, soon after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth II, I presided at a dinner in one 
of the private dining rooms of the House of Com- 
mons, where we discussed the prospects of the new 
reign. Several statesmen and diplomats were 
present. In my speech I stressed the vitality of the 
English monarchy which enabled it to survive the 
astonishing world changes of the last fifty years. 
Commenting on the book of Mr. Gore I said: “The 
late King was six years older than I and our 
childhood passed in the different countries, Great 
Britain and Russia; yet we had much in common— 
the Edwardian background. How astonishing and 
incredible those days of our childhood seem now! 
When Edward VII visited Lord and Lady Iveagh 
of Eleveden, 2,000 pheasants were killed at a 
shooting party, and the dinner which followed 
was so sumptous that a vast marble hall could 
hardly contain the guests and servants, so numer- 
ous were they. .. . In July, 1912, Lady Randolph 
Churchill started the Elizabethan tourney at Early 
Court, London, where the cream of the English 
aristocracy took part, and 200 golden sovereigns 
were paid for a box at 15 guineas a seat. Balls 
were given on a prodigious scale. Theatreland 
flourished its many great actors and singers. Life 
in the great country houses was something to re- 
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member. Mr. Gore movingly describes Hatfield, 
that great home of the Cecils, whose members have 
tuled England since Elizabeth’s I’s time till now, 
in one capacity or another. Servants were numet- 
ous, food cheap, taxation low. England was in 
a blaze of glory and prosperity. .. . 

As a boy, I continued, I lived at Tsarskoe Selo, 
the seat of the Imperial Court, and saw a good 
deal: many stately and gorgeous functions with 
their unique display of uniforms, jewels, etc. Yet 
I never saw anything so incredible as the Heirs’ 
ball given at St. Petersburg in 1912 for children 
of my age. Only heirs and heiresses, eldest and 
only children, dressed as courtiers of the age of 
Catherine II, attended the ball. Family heirlooms 
were worn and only XVIII century dances were 
permitted. Twenty-eight children attended that 
party. . . . As far as I know, I am the only sur- 
vivor of all those present. All the rest perished 
in wars and revolutions. Mr. Gore is right in 
saying ‘‘where in England there were two redun- 
dant, unnecessary footmen, maids, courses, rule 
of precedence and so on, in Germany there were 
ten, a portion in Russia and Austria.” (p. 37) 


The social revolution came. “In England it 
was; according to Gore, “gentle and far less 
catastrophic than on the Continent. Time was 
given to the tumbril victims to adjust their minds 
to the implications of the scaffold.” Even in the 
gorgeous Edwardian days “a far larger proportion 
of the old aristocracy still rigidly practiced noblesse 
oblige, refused to be spoiled by the luxuries of the 
age, knew and maintained friendly relations with 
the new ruling class and continued (and still 
continue) to shed a healthy, civilizing and har- 
monizing influence over politics and society. In 
Germany, Russia, Austria and all over Europe, 
on the other hand, the Almanac of Gotha was 
torn up in a night and what had been for genera- 
tions the bible and be-all of the ruling families 
and dynasties and inner circles became a-scrap of 
paper, a comic strip of a forgotten past. . . . The 
power they had exercised fell into the hands of 
dim men of the lower orders whose existence 
and manner of thought had been outside their 
experience and beneath their notice.” (p. 38) 


"Modern Kings Must Be Good Men” 


“Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister of India,’ I con- 
tinued in my speech, “‘paying his tribute to the 
late King, said in the Delhi Parliament: ‘In the 
world of republics the British Crown is more 
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secure than ever before and not only constitu- 
tionally, but also in the affection of the people.’ 
The late King contributed a great deal indeed to 
the stability of the British Crown. He realized 
even before he became king that the new age had 
come and the Crown must become democratic, 
reflecting the spirit of the time. Standing high 
above party strife and sectional animosities, model 
of a family man, conscientiously fulfilling his 
duties, the late King gave to the nations of the 
Commonwealth what they needed. He could do 
that because he was a true Christian and based 
his conduct on the Gospel as he understood it. 
Our age demands not the luxurious living and 
showmanship of Edwardian days, but a simple, 
unostentatious way of life, hard work and a sane 
family. The late King supplied all that. Modern 
kings must be good men above everything else. 
After all, the King represents God on the earth and 
must live accordingly. If he does not, hé corrupts 
his people. In this way the modern constitutional 
king is in a better position than any president, 
elected or imposed by a party on all the others, to 
carry out the party policy. The President cannot 
but execute his mandate, given to him by his 
electors, however it may be resisted by the rest 
of the people. The King, on the other hand, 
represents not the interests of a generation, but 
those of the people throughout their history.” 
What I said then I can now repeat again. 


Why the British Monarchy Survives 


The principal reason why British monarchy not 
only survived many catastrophes of the last fifty 
years but greatly increased its influence and 
popularity is quite simple. It knew how to adapt 
itself to the demands of the age and it was able 
to produce in Kings George V and VI truly Chris- 
tian men of the highest moral standard. This 
the world badly needs always, now more than 
ever. Nicholas II of Russia and Charles I of 
Austria were as good Christians and gentlemen as 
the English Kings, but they failed to understand 
in time the extent and inevitability of impending 
changes. Alfonso XIII of Spain, William II of 
Germany and King Victor Emmanuel II of Italy 
failed in the same way. Besides, none of thes 
sovereigns were properly assisted by their entout 
age. The English aristocracy, on the other hanc 
fully and early realized that they, too, must adju: 
their lives to the new circumstances, trying as 
much as they can to transfer to the rising ne 


ling class of managers of the mammoth indus- 
uies and trade union leaders their traditions of 
ervice, culture and way of life. That they have 
one and continue to do. Although the children 
ft the great Edwardian magnates nowadays live 
humbler circumstances, working like anyone else, 
pandoning their glorious country houses for 
mple dwellings, they have fulfilled their task. 
The children of the new ruling class enter the 
ld, aristocratic schools and universities, penetrate 
me House of Lords and the Privy Council, inter- 
vatry with the old families, perpetuating the 
id traditions adjusted to new circumstances. The 
bocial revolution was effected in England without 
loodshed and without any breach of tradition. 
uch an achievement is something to be proud of 
d augurs well for the reign of Elizabeth IJ. 
though it is vain to deny that England is 
utwardly very much paganized, in its innermost 
poul it is still a Christian country, much more so 
nan many others which appear to be thoroughly 
Thristian. The innate conservatism of the English, 
eir respect for the past and their sense of history 
reserves them from too risky and abstract experi- 
ments, from utopia. 


[History and Significance of the Coronation 


The coronation is a public recognition that 
he welfare of the nation depends on its loyalty 
o the law of God made manifest in the Gospel. 
“he ruler takes an oath to observe the Divine 
maw and the constitution of the realm, while the 
eople, in the person of certain dignitaries, pro- 
ose to assist the ruler in his task. The coronation 
ss the covenant of the ruler with God and with 
ais people. The English Coronation Rite derives 
ts origin from the rite composed by St. Dunstan, 
‘Archbishop of Canterbury, for the coronation of 
wing Edgar in Bath in 973. 
rears old. Although the rite underwent a good 
any changes, it is essentially the same as in 
973. +The rite includes six elements: popular con- 
ent, oath, consecration by prayer and anointing, 
nyestiture with regalia, enthronement and com- 
nion. Throughout history there is still no 
ymprehensive study of the development of the 
sronation rite in Europe. Apparently it origin- 
-d more or less spontaneously, and more or less 
the same time in the Byzantine Empire and 
igothic Spain. In Constantinople, beginning 
1 the V century, the Emperor, proclaimed by 
e soldiers, people and dignitaries at the Hyppo- 
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drome, was raised on the shield, whence he ha- 
rangued the gathering. He then went in proces- 
sion to the Great Church, where the Patriarch 
gave him Holy Communion and laid the imperial 
diadem on his head. The Visigothic kings added 
to this ceremony the anointing with the holy oil, 
imitating the sacring of the ancient Kings of 
Israel. St. Dunstan apparently used the both 
rites for his coronation service. The English Rite 
was adapted afterwards in France, Italy and 
Jerusalem. It also influenced the Roman Byzan- 
tine rites of sacring, both of which adopted the 
anointing in due course. 


The Constantinoplian Rite was adopted, after 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1453, by the 
Russian sovereigns. It was used for the last time 
in 1896 for the Coronation of Nicholas II in the 
Kremlin in Moscow. The Roman Rite fell in 
disuse in the XVIII century, the French in the 
XIX and the Hungarian in 1916. The English 
Coronation Rite remains. (There are also the 
Papal and Norwegian coronations and an ancient 
Christian coronation rite of Ethiopia in Africa.) 


Coronation of George VI 


I was privileged to witness the Coronation of 
George VI on May 12, 1937, in Westminster. The 
day was warm but overcast. Tremendous crowds 
filled the streets lined with the troops in scarlet 
uniforms. I faced the main entrance to the Abbey 
and witnessed the arrival of the principal guests 
and princes. I remember well the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Roman Catholic Earl Marshal of England, in 
his magnificent robes welcoming two comely small 
girls in robes and coronets. One of them was the 
present Queen Elizabeth II. I remember the arrival 
of the golden coach with the late King and his 
consort. I remember, perhaps best of all, the final 
procession: the crowned King emerging from the 
Abbey to return to the Palace. It would take pages 
to describe all the details of the coronation, in- 
credible display of colors, jewels and uniforms, 
wonderful singing, stately processions, tremendous 
cheering crowds in the streets and flood-lit city. 


The Coronation was magnificant, yet there was 
an under-current of uneasiness. The Duke of York 
did not expect to be King, neither was he pre- 
pared for such an eventuality. The abdication of 
his brother, Edward VIII, put him on the throne. 
There was still some bewilderment over the change. 
Abroad Hitler was already ruling Germany and 
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preparing for the Second World War. There 
was a good deal of industrial unrest at home. 
Indeed, the London busmen were on strike the 
whole of the Coronation week. George VI as- 
cended the throne in a difficult time and his reign 
was full of tragedies and sorrows as well as glory. 
During his reign the British Empire became trans- 
formed into a commonwealth of several entirely 
free and equal nations, including three Asian mem- 
bers: India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast in Africa attained a large degree 
of autonomy and are well advanced on their way 
to Dominion status. The British Sovereign be- 
came the living and sole link for this multitude 
of free nations. 


Elizabeth II 


Born in 1926, Queen Elizabeth II ascended the 
throne at the age of 25, being only seven years 
older than Queen Victoria at her accession. In 
contrast, her immediate predecessors were much 
older when they came to the throne: Edward VIII 
was 59, George V 44, Edward VIII 41 and 
George VI 41. The beautiful young and gay 
Queen brought a welcome change after the middle 
aged and elderly.monarchs. Her ancestry is very 
illustrious, indeed. English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Scottish, Welsh and Irish sov- 
ereigns were among her ancestors, in addition to 
the Danes, Belgians, Norwegians, etc. George 
Washington and General Robert E. Lee of the 
Confederacy are also among her ancestors through 
her mother. Besides, the Queen is closely related 
to the Houses of the Hohenzollerns and the Ro- 
manovs, and to the royal houses of Sweden, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 


Her handsome and able husband, Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, boasts of an equally illustrious 
ancestry. Like his wife, he descends from kings- 
Christian IX of Denmark and Queen Victoria. A 
grandson of King George I of Greece, he is also 
a descendant of Nicholas I of Russia, and, ulti- 
mately, of Peter the Great. Through his remote 
Danish ancestors he also descends from the Grand 
Duke George Longhand who founded Moscow 
over 800 years ago, and, through women, from the 
Imperial Byzantine House of Comneni. The couple 
numbers among their ancestors St. Edward of 
England, St. Vladimir of. Russia, St. Louis of 
France, Charlemagne, etc. They also have bril- 
liant contemporaries among their relations, for 
instance, Lord Mountbatten. ; 
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Coronation—1953 


On June 2, 1953, I witnessed my second coro: 
nation of British sovereigns. I quote from my 
diary: “I awoke very early. At 5 o'clock in the 
morning a continuous stream of cars with Corona 
tion guests began to pass by my window which 
opened on the Dean’s yard, gate of the Abbey, 
Some guests left their cars elsewhere and came 
on foot. It was rather strange to see officers in 
brilliant uniforms, prelates in purple cassocks and 
ladies in evening gowns walking in the street at 
dawn. The weather was cold and the sky over- 
cast. . 


I witnessed the arrival of the coronation pro- 
cession to the Abbey from the same spot where |] 
had seen the arrival of King George VI’s pro- 
cession in 1937. There were many changes. The 
magnificent Indian Cavalry was absent,this time, 
because India, although a member of the Com- 
monwealth, is a republic and does not send mili- 
tary contingents to coronations. There were, in- 
stead, the Pakistan and Ceylon cavalry, in addi- 
tion to the Canadian Mounties, Australian, New 
Zealand and South African cavalry which, to- 
gether with the British cavalry, escorted the pro- 
cession of the Prime Ministers’ carriages. The 
Lord Mayor’s magnificent coach was escorted by 
the equally magnificent City of London Peakmen 
in their XVII century garb. There was a Colonial 
Rulers’ procession, Princes’ procession, Queen 
Mother's procession and, finally, the Golden Coro- 
nation coach drawn by eight white horses. There 
was a terrific cheering. . . . 


I listened to the relayed Coronation service at 
the quiet and beautiful St. Edward’s House chapel, 
which is next to the Abbey and belongs to the 
venerable Anglican Society of the Mission Priests 
of St. John the Evangelist. On my last visit to 
London in April, I was present in the same chapel 
at the Memorial Service for the late Abbé Couturier 
of Lyons, celebrated Catholic ecumenist and my 
old friend, very much respected by Catholics, Orth- 
odox, Anglican and Protestants alike. The Coro- 
nation music was supurb; a choir of 400 sang 
while celebrated musicians played the organ. The 
voice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who suc 
ceeded my late friend, Dr. William Temple, in 
1944, was clear and strong. That of the Queer 
rather girlish and shy. The ancient prayers an 
hymns sounded majestic and profound... ._ 


I witnessed the departure of the crowned Queer 
and her husband from the Abbey and was presen 


| 


their arrival to Buckingham Palace at the end 
| the enormous procession of troops of all kinds 
ad races in the most magnificent uniforms. The 
ueen was beautiful and radiant, her husband 
anly, handsome. The crowd was democratic, 
ade up chiefly of the workers and people of 
‘¢ lower middle classes. There were many Afri- 
ns, West Indians, Indians, Chinese, Malays, etc. 
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I was struck with the absence of any racial dis- 

crimination or class feeling in the crowd. Nehru, 

Prime Minister of India, who took part in the 

coronation procession and was much cheered, was 

right in saying “the English Monarchy is more 

secure than ever in the affection of the people.” 
S. BOLSHAKOFF, PuH.D. 
Oxford, England 


NEW LIGHT ON CHINA 


"JITZGERALD DOES NOT ATTEMPT to evaluate 
Fe the chances of the a @ - 
i. permanence of Commun 
m in China as a national ideology. But can the 
ttalitarianism by which it operates be maintained 
prever? Will the Chinese forever put up with 
ce Over-regimentation to which the Mao régime 
‘subjecting them? Fitzgerald is, perhaps, wisely 
lent on this; but he would indeed be bold, who 
=temptorily denied the possibility of an ultimate 
tversal, seeing how obstinately individualist these 
thinese are, what past masters in the art of cir- 
amventing and outwitting the government, how 
capable of being cowed by tyranny, whilst sub- 
uitting to it. 


The Marxist “Cause” yesterday swept China’s 
uth off their feet; it obviously offered a clear 
leological lead, against which Tridemism, Sun 
atsen’s hotchpotch of nationalism, liberalism and 
ocialism, naturally could not stand up. But even 
outh grows old—and disillusioned. And_ all 
stalitarianism, once realized, disillusions all but 
1e favored few who form the totalitarian bureau- 
acy, and even then only until they are scrapped. 
an there ever be a break in the alliance between 
hina’s peasant masses and the new ruling caste 
f C.C.P. bureaucrats, tomorrow at least, if not 
day? Confucian thought has permeated and 
ourished China for two and a half millennia. 
tanted that under the last Manchu Dynasty it 
ad become so ossified and degenerated that, as 
main prop of Manchu misrule, it was vehemently 
tacked by reformers and revolutionaries alike, 
ld it not stage a come-back in a purer form? 


UT CONFUCIUS AND) CHRIST 


(Concluded) 


Confucianism 


What is Confucianism? With Fr. P. D’Elia, 
S.J., (Encyclopedia Catholica Italiana, p. 264) we 
may define it as “‘all that body of religious, moral 
and political doctrines which Confucius (551-479 
B.C.) gathered from antiquity, professed by his 
life and teaching, and handed on to posterity; 
doctrines which Mencius (372-289 B.C.) consoli- 
dated and to which Chu Hsi (1130-1300 A.D.) 
unfortunately gave that atheistic interpretation and 
rationalist form which has been dominant from 
the 12th to the 20th century.” This definition 
might be amplified by adding the disastrous influ- 
ence exercised by the Emperor Han Wudi (reigned 
from 140 to 87 B.C.), who has been called the 
Constantine of Confucianism, of which indeed he 
preserved the facade, but really side-tracked the 
Confucianists into scholarship, meanwhile turn- 
ing Confucianism into a synthetic state religion, 
sanctioning popular superstitions and statolatry. 
Those interested should read up on all this in the 
best recent book on the subject, Professor H. G. 
Creel’s Confucius: the Man and the Myth (John 
Day, New York, 1949). What is perhaps most 
surprising is that centuries before modern sinology 
disentangled facts and fiction, the proto-missionary 
of China, Matteo Ricci, S.J., (1552-1610), should 
already have appealed from the degenerate Con- 
fucianism then current to the original Confucius. 


Condemning both Buddhism and Daoism as 
idolatry, Ricci by contrast praised Confucius, who 
during his span of seventy years had led an exem- 
platy life, teaching his people by word, action and 
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writing. Of all the pagan nations known in 
Europe, Ricci said, he knew none which had 
fallen into fewer religious errors than had the 
China of high antiquity. In their classics, he 
said, he found that the Chinese always adored a 
Supreme Being whom they called “King of 
Heaven,” though they also spoke of “Heaven and 
Earth,” perhaps believing that heaven and earth 
formed a living body of his; they also venerated 
tutelary spirits of mountains and rivers and of the 
four cardinal points. He therefore believed that 
many of the ancient Chinese were saved by natural 
law, but that subsequently the light was obscured, 
so that at this time those who had not fallen into 
idolatry had become atheists. Confucianism, he 
sums up, is more an academy for the good govern- 
ment of the State than a religion, leaving in sus- 
pence just those points which the Christian reve- 
lation alone can satisfactorily add and explain. 


Need of Proper Approach 


The Chinese author of a recent story of con- 
version’) entirely endorses Ricci’s view. Dr. Paul 
Kwangtsien Sih, until recently member of the 
Chinese diplomatic corps and now professor at 
Seton Hall University in New Jersey, was bap- 
tized on April 5, 1949, at St. Agnes’ in Rome, 
where he was on U.N. business. This book of 
his is an autobiographical account of the forty 
years of his life up to that point. It is the edify- 
ing story of a conversion, very simply and agree- 
ably written, and, as such, has the psychological 
and missiological value of a “human document.” 
It is much along the lines of his god-father’s, 
Dr. John Wu's, Beyond East and West (also pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward, New York, 1951, 
$3.00). But From Confucius to Christ makes an 
even wider appeal, since its author makes it center 
on the thesis that ‘“‘we Chinese must take Con- 
fucius as our point of departure in order to arrive 
at Christ, for only the Gospel of Christ.can ful- 
fill the doctrines of Confucianism.” 


Original Confucianism is part of natural re- 
ligion; to the extent that a Chinese practices it, 
his soul is “naturally Christian.” For all that, 
Chinese response to the Christian message has 
been so poor, that the common saying in China 
used to be that the uneducated believe every- 
_ thing and the educated nothing, a fact largely 
due to the complete suspension of the Riccian 


1) From Confucius to Christ by Paul K. T. Sih, pre- 
face by Fulton J. Sheen. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1952. 231 pages. $3.00. 
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method by external circumstances for three cen- 
turies, during which the Christian approach to 
China’s intelligentsia had been monopolized either 
by Protestant fundamentalities or latitudinarians. 
Of the former Dr. Shi sketches a vivid picture, 
telling us how he was dismissed from a Protestant 
high school in Shanghai for opposing a teacher 
who had tried to clinch an argument by saying 
that if young Kwangtsien rejected Christ, he would 
be burned in Hell. ‘“‘Very well,” the spirited 
youngster had retorted, “if, as you say, my an- 
cestors are in Hell at this moment, it would be 
unfilial of me not to be willing to suffer with 
them. Besides, if Heaven is full only of white 
men, I shall be very uncomfortable there. I had 
better go to Hell where the Chinese are.” (p. 52) 
If one compares the Riccian to this modern sec 
tarian approach, one will not fail to see to what 
extent that racial arrogance of the “foreign bar- 
barians’ has impeded the missionary Church in 
China. 


Not, unfortunately, as though the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of the 19th century had been altogether 
innocent of such racial superiority complex, what 
with the great majority of them being French, and 
France claiming to be the Protecting Poser of 
all Catholics in China—a lamentable state of 
affairs, only redressed by Fr. Lebbe’s (1877-1940) 
heroic efforts which found their crowning en- 
dorsement in Pius XI’s encyclical Rerum Ecclesiae, 
and in the consecration in 1926 of the first six 
Chinese bishops at the hands of the Supreme 
Pontiff himself. | 

But the worst havoc amongst the Chinese in- 
telligentsia had certainly been caused by the Pro- 
testant “Liberal” missionaries and professors, who 
emptied their religion of all its supernatural 
character and in the event became mere pace- 
makers of the modern heresies of relativism and 
pragmatism, and therefore, ultimately, of agnostic. 
ism and atheistic Communism. 

Two years before he entered the Church, Dr. 
Sih in a broadcast to China from New York said 
that “materialism is endeavoring to win over the 
world through its social program, and we who 
claim to fight in the cause of free democratic 
institutions have failed to draw strength from 
the realm of ideas. We, even more than the 
materialists, think and work in material terms.” 
(p. 172) That was well said, indeed, for ide: 
can only be met by ideas; the false ideology 
Communism can only be countered by the tt 
ideology of Catholicism. 
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Tien Dao vs. Wushe Dao 


Once before in China, more than 2,000 years 

0, battle was joined between totalitarian Legists 
ind Confucian defenders of the natural law as a 
flection of the God-given cosmic order, Dao, 
rhich also informs human equity and customary 
uw (Chinese 17), whilst the Legists would sweep 
yway Vz and substitute for it the statute law (fa) 
cecreed by the despotic ruler of the State. Fa, 
confucians hold, receives moral sanction only by 
onformity with Dao, not by the might of a rulet’s 
word; if contrary to the way (Dao) of natural 
aw, “Heaven’s Way’ (Tien Dao), it becomes 
sull and void. Thus were the defenders of 
izen Dao then pitted against those of the Wushe 
Mao, ‘the Warrior's Way” (better known in Eng- 
ssh in its Japanese form of bushido); and it is 
Thina’s glory that the principle of Tzen Dao 
ttumphed, at least in theory over that of Wushe 
ao, however much in the course of history it 
gas been broken through in practice. 
Will Communism, that modern version of 
wegism, be able, not merely to ride roughshod 
ver the ingrained sense of Tzen Dao’s supremacy, 
at actually to tear it out of the hearts of all 
Chinese with its roots ? 


China’s Religious Future 


The question is, whether, when disillusionment 
vith Communist Totalitarianism becomes general, 
here will be enough Confucian natural religion 
reft and also enough of the Christian leaven to 


Communism In Italy 


J) ECAUSE ITALY is such a predominantly Cath- 
MD olic country whose capital is the center of 
tistendom, it is hard to conceive that Com- 
unism would be able to gain even a foothold 
ere. The fact remains, however, that the Com- 
‘nunists constitute a power to be reckoned with, as 
s evidenced by the prevailing unsettled condition 
Italy’s political set-up. It is, therefore, some- 
ing of a paradox reveals itself in the Italian 
olitical situation. What is the explanation? 

As is quite well known, while virtually all 
talians have been baptized and may be called 
“atholics, it is an open question how many are 
iru ly practicing Catholics. And although some- 
thing of the Catholic faith and culture lingers 
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cause a rising of the mass. The Taiping Rebel- 
lion of 1851-64 is a standing example of how 
hidden Christian ideas go on fermenting and sud- 
denly may release a national upsurge. Profes- 
sor Su-yu Teng’s New Light on the History of 
the Taiping Rebellion (Harvard University Press, 
1950. $1.75) bears close study in this connection. 
Mao today tries his hardest to stamp out the 
Church and its supranational catholic mission. 
Many martyrs are made in the process, and by 
expelling foreigners and forcing upon the Church 
in China the character of poverty and self-reliance, 
it may be, all unwittingly, merely a Divine in- 
strument to purge the Church of a dross, which 
its privileged position in a semi-colony had ac- 
creted. Is it altogether too optimistic, fanciful and 
out of the range of all possibility, that by the 
time another generation grows up, refusal will 
have become general to put up any longer with 
a bankrupt Communist-Totalitarianism that has 
failed to produce the promised Utopia; that 
China, still Confucian in its grass-roots, will re- 
spond to a new leader, restoring ‘““Heaven’s Way,” 
to one who, perhaps himself a Catholic, will be 
able to substitute for the way of violence and 
falsehood the Way that is Christ (John 14.6); 
for a gospel of hatred, that of love, and for a 
godless cause, trust in a “Lord of Heaven,” as 
Whose children we all must seek single-mindedly 
that righteousness which alone exalteth a nation? 


He Ger ZACHARIAS, PH.D. 
Techny, Illinois 


Warder’s Review 


in those who are indifferent and even hostile to 
the Church, such atavistic religious spirit is not 
virile enough to meet the challenge of something 
as aggressive as atheistic Communism, especially 
under the impact of adverse economic conditions 
such as those under which the Italians have been 
suffering for many years. Many of these people 
have been hungry too long; they have become 
desperate, and in their desparation are wooed by 
the roseate promises of Communism. 

It would be a simple matter to lay the blame 
on the Church itself; but such an accusation would 
not be historically accurate. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the Church in Italy and the Papacy 
have been seriously hampered and harassed by | 
many problems, not the least of which were the per- 
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sistent attempts of various secular powers to bring 
the Church under their domination. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that for a time before the begin- 
ning of our century the Holy See had to fight for 
its life. The fact that today it is such a strong 
stabilizing force in the world is nothing short of a 
moral miracle. Not until the early years of this 
century was the Church able to launch a decisive 
and consistent movement to bring the Gospel into 
the market place, the factory and the halls of 
government. 

Another important fact to be born in mind 1s 
that there are comparatively few genuine Com- 
munists in Italy. Most have only a superficial 
acquaintance with the Marxist philosophy. An 
improvement in Italy's economy would certainly 
cause such a veneer-Communism to evaporate 
rapidly. 

Like some other countries, Italy has suffered 
much from international agreements and policies 
which were seriously to her disadvantage. After 
World War II she was deprived of her African 
outlets for her surplus population. If this was 
supposed to be a punitive measure, it was as silly 
as it is un-Christian. The Western bloc of nations 
have only added to their troubles. Now we must 
solve Italy’s population-pressure problems by mi- 
gration, if only for the selfish motive of containing 
Communism. Italy needs economic help; it no 
less needs understanding of its present plight. 


Unreasonable Rhee? 


ib WOULD SEEM THAT THE PRESS in the Western 
countries is building up a strong case against 
Syngman Rhee in advance of the peace conference 
which is scheduled to follow the recent Korean 
truce. A typical dispatch by Rutherford Poats 
of the United Press was captioned: “Rhee Apt to 
Be Bigger Problem in Peace Talks Than on Truce.” 
The President of the South Korean Republic has 
thus been put on the spot. Should there be diffi- 
culties and frustrations in the peace discussions, 
as certainly there will be, these will be due to 
Mr. Rhee, for so it has been ordained. Could it 
be that our Western diplomats, realizing the 
serious dilemma into which they have been tricked, 
have already chosen the scape-goat upon whom 
the whole blame, or at least a substantial part of 
it, will be placed, should the peace talks end in 
failure. 
Poor Mr. Rhee! His oriental philosophy is 
sO impervious to our Western pragmatism, A 
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few weeks ago, Alben Barkley, in his weekly radic 
broadcast, found fault with the Korean President 
for not being practical enough to abandon his 
ideals and forget the promises we had made te 
him at the opening of the Korean wart. 

Strange developments have issued from out 
Korean “‘police action,” and even stranger develop. 
ments now seem inevitable. 


Einstein Theory 


LBERT EINSTEIN, given a haven in this country 
when he came here from Germany in 1933, 
and who received the privilege of American citizen- 
ship in 1940, has repaid these great benefits by 
favoring Communist front organizations. More 
recently he has taken it upon himself to denounce 
Congressional committees which were addressing 
themselves to their appointed tasks of ferseting out 
Red conspirators. Ina letter toa New York public 
school teacher, he advised “‘intellectuals”’ to refuse 
to testify. The teacher in question stood mum 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee. 
And Einstein wrote in approval: “Every intellectual 
who is called before one of the committees ought 
to refuse to testify” on the ground that “this kind 
of inquisition violates the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion.” f 
One who knows history and fundamental 
American law will recognize bigotry as well as 
fallacy and base demagogy in Einstein’s words. 
He appeals to the spirit of the Constitution, while 
violating it, by urging disregard and disrespect for 
the powers of Congress which it prescribes. But 
we will pass over these considerations to oan 
Einstein’s new theory: special privileges for in- 
tellectuals, placing them above the law. 

Article V of the Constitutional Bill of Rights 
now brought very much to the fore by the number 
of Reds claiming its privileges, provides that no 
one “shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” This is a different 
proposition than for individuals to refuse to tes- 
tify because they dub themselves “super.” The 
latter conduct could well earn them a spell in the 
bucket for contempt of Congress. 

Einstein has a gimmick or new twist for t 
superman, or caste theory, that he may have 
bibed from Prussianism in his native land. H 
ever, there is a back-ground in the history ¢ 
English law and feudalism for the privilege he 
advocates. , 

Under English Common law, the practice de- 
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celoped of exempting from the death penalty for 
ome crimes all those who could read or write. 
Xoot of the practice was in the reservation to 
ecclesiastical courts of trials of clergymen accused 
b£ high crimes. In 1350, the privilege of clericus 
(clerk), or “benefit of clergy,’ was extended 
o secular clerks. The test of being a clerk was 
kbility to read the opening words of a certain 
verse of a Psalm, which became known as the 
‘neck verse.” 


“Benefit of clergy” was abolished in England in 
.827 for the clergy and common folk; but it was 
continued until 1841 for peers, who were given the 
orivilege, in 1547, regardless of ability to read. 

The theory of the thing was that literate in- 
lividuals, those who could read or write, were so 
eelatively few that they were not expendable. Peers 
edged in on the privilege just because they were 
ppecial. Whatever argument from utility could be 
ade in 14th or 19th Century England is without 
pasis in the United States of today. There are 
6o many folks who can read and write, so many 
1onest and honorable teachers, there is no reason 
ror allowing the criminal and dishonorable fringe 
co get away with murder or treason, under “benefit 
of intellectualism,” nor to exempt them from testi- 
fying at the call of Congress as the “common 
-itizen”” is required to do. 


Northwest Progress 
Seattle, Wash., July 17 


POAU Appeals to An Archbishop 


HAT WITH ITS SOLEMN devotion to keeping 
the Church separated from the State (and 
verything else), the organization known as Prot- 
stants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State has momentarily forgot- 
ten itself to the extent of actually trying to achieve 
their goal through a petition to (of all people!) a 
member of the American Hierarchy. 

Archbishop John A. Floersch of Louisville has 
been asked by POAU to intervene with local 
school boards to discharge nuns from Kentucky 
‘public schools. 

_ The irony of the situation was immediately ap- 
parent to the Archbishop, who respectfully re- 
minded POAU that to ask an ecclesiastical official 
to “interfere” in the operation of public school 
boards seemed a “strange” request from a group 
hat espoused the “principle” of separation of 
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Just how true and sincere is POAU’s devotion 
to their Church and State separation philosophy 
is revealed in the fact that the delegation which 
called on Archbishop Floersch included one Rev. E. 
N. Wilkinson of Parkland Baptist Church. Per- 
haps it is in order to ask the embarrassing ques- 
tion: From just what Church must the State be 
separated? Obviously, not the Baptist and similar 
sects. 


Before Chief Investigator J. B. Matthews was 
discharged from the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating subversive activities, the International Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches wrote to Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy asking him “not to touch J. B. 
Matthews.” “His article in the American 
Mercury,” the petition explained, “is true. The 
sooner the American people get such facts and 
realize the situation, the better it will be for both 
the churches and the country.” 

The spokesman for the Protestant group, Rev. 
Carl T. McIntyre, made the foregoing statement 
in Honolulu where he was stopping on a world 
tour. The International Council of Christian 
Churches includes more than sixty Protestant re- 
ligious bodies. 


The excitement caused by Dr. J. B. Matthews’ 
article in the American Mercury about the infiltra- 
tion of Communists into the churches, raises the 
question as to who this man is. I have known 
Matthews for nearly 20 years. He 1s the greatest 
authority in the United States on the subject of 
Marxism and its infiltration into this country. He 
has been on both sides of the question, although 
never a party member. It has been largely due 
to his efforts since 1936 that step by step every 
move of the Communists has been met by a counter- 
move by the anti-Communists. 

GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
Evening World-Herald 
Omaha, July 9 


There is a growing danger that the Mau-Mau 
terrorism raging in Africa may eventually sweep 
around the world, according to Bishop Frederick 
Hall, Vicar Apostolic of Kisumu in British East 
Africa. 

“It is spreading from tribe to tribe, from native 
villages to towns, leaving terror and bloodshed in 
its wake,’ Bishop Hall said on a recent television 
program. 


Contemporary Opinion 


CN AD THOUGH IT BE TO VIEW the devastation to 
S peace and justice as the triumphant Marxist 
marches to victory after victory across the world, 
it is sadder still to see what feeble hands direct 
the main body of opposition to his plague in our 
modern world. 

Most of the so-called free world is ruled by the 
secularists. To the Marxist utopia with its posi- 
tive, forceful brutal objectives, they oppose a sort 
of dream world of uncertainty, shifting moral 
values, and unprincipled expediency. 

BisHop THOMAS K. GORMAN 
To the 98th CV Convention 


Soon after V-J Day the advocates of Federal 
aid to education picked up with renewed vigor 
their pre-war campaign which had been quiescent 
during the war. This was a campaign to persuade 
Congress to approve a measure providing Federal 
grants to all the States to supplement State and 
local funds in financing operating costs of the 
public elementary and secondary schools. It was 
a measure calling for the distribution among the 
States of $300 million annually to “save our 
schools.” Peculiarly enough $300 million was 
the magic figure needed to save the schools during 
the high cost post-war period even as it was dur- 
ing the pre-war depression days. 

The Federal aiders went all out in their effort 
in 1949 and got their bill through the Senate. 
But the house, which is usually better tuned to 
local sentiment than the Senate, heard no great 
demand from home for Federal education aid and 
the bill failed to get that body’s approval. After 
the start of the Korean War and the great acceler- 
ation of defense spending no serious move has 
been made to obtain passage of this measure al- 
though Mr. Truman proposed it in his 1952 and 
1953 budgets. While provision for the program 
is not included in the 1954 Federal budget, Mr. 
Truman alluded to it in his Budget Message. 

The issue cannot, however, be assumed a dead 
one. The new Administration, it is true, has 
pledged itself to a program of economy in Federal 
affairs and for less interference in State and local 
affairs, but there still remain in the Executive 
Branch and in Congress potent forces who favor 
Federal aid to education. And the substantial 
lobbies who for one reason or another have fay- 
ored this program have not given up the ghost 
on it. They have merely diverted their attention 
temporarily during the current defense mobiliza- 


tion period, to other types of programs of Federal 
aid to schools. These are the programs of Fed- 
eral grants for school operating expenses and 
school construction in districts overburdened by 
defense activities. Another proposal looked upon 
with favor by many Federal aiders is one backed 
by a vocal group in the Senate which would use 
revenues from oil under submerged lands expro- 
priated from various States to finance education 
aid, 

Each new measure providing Federal financial 
assistance for public education becomes an addi- 
tional wedge with which to eventually open wide 
the door to the general nationwide grant pro- 
gram with its implied Federal controls. The An- 
nual Report of the U. S. Office of Education for 
1952, released March 15,1953, contains several 
suggestions for increasing Federal participation 
and assistance in handling local school problems. 
It only hints that the dormant Federal aid measure 
be reactivated but it boldly asserts with respect 
to school construction needs that “some form of 
Federal assistance is imperative if the children of 
the nation, regardless of where they live, are to 
have the advantages even of basic education which 
Americans have traditionally considered their 
birth-right.” 

Federal Spending Facts 
Council of State, Chamber of Commerce 


The spiritual transformation of human na- 
ture is the chief object of the Redemption, but 
the greater number of mankind still expect the 
Redemption to change their external circumstances 
and bring happiness without any need of change 
in their spiritual nature. To man, redemption has 
always tended to mean something different from 
what it has meant to God. In religion men look 
for some code that will allow them to please 
themselves without displeasing God; it is that 
same spirit of independence showing itself. There 
cannot be any such code. Man cannot make a 
compromise with God; he cannot make any con- 
cessions to God that will leave him free to follow 
his own will in some matters. Mankind has lost 
its way tohappiness. The chief source of unhappi 
ness is not pain or suffering, but fear; and th 
(men) fear to trust God. If men practised tru 
religion they would be happy. 


MartTIn Harrison, O.P. 
The Everyday Catholic 


We find a tendency to lose sight of the in- 
dividual under the impact of large numbers. 
Che individualist stands in danger of becoming 
bbsolete. . . . : 
We cannot assume that the continuation of our 
fraternal, civic, health and welfare organizations 
as we know them is guaranteed. There are pow- 
erful forces at work in this country today bent on 
carrying out a program of centralization for all 
voluntary health and welfare agencies—bent on 
creating bigness in that field of activity also. 

There are too many agencies, they say, too many 
{rives. Their stated objective is to compel the 
nerger and consolidation of all voluntary health 
und welfare agencies into one massive chest or 


rund. BAsIL O’CONNOR 
AP Disp., July 10 


The laudable ideal of world federation—or 
some form of world unity—continues to occupy 
the thought and haunt the lives of many good 
out impractical Americans. That such a fed- 
tation is desirable none will deny; that it is 
t present attainable, relatively few will affirm. 

And those who do so affirm are at wide variance 
on just what kind of world unity is either desir- 
ble or obtainable. Supporters range all the way 
from strict federationists to those who want one 
supreme government. 

It is the latter group that backs the program of 
world constitution under which individual gov- 
rmments would surrender all practical sovereignty. 
d the basis of representation envisaged in the 
proposed constitution, aside from its fundamen- 
‘tally materialistic nature, looks almost like an open 
-door to world communism with the welcome mat 
‘out front. 

The additional fact that many of the active 
workers for this one government idea have been 
closely aligned with suspected subversive groups 
is not conducive to complete confidence in their 
disinterested sincerity. 

Apart from this extreme position, we have al- 
‘ways taken the view that the idea is at present 
‘more of an ideal than a practical program. We 
‘think that there are many preliminary steps be- 
fore the world will be willing to accept political 
unity. We feel that a united Scandinavia, a fed- 
erated Europe, a federated South American must 
come first. We think world federalization im- 
ssible as long as Soviet aims and methods of 
orld unity on the Kremlin terms remain un- 
tered. We are not inclined to turn our home 
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over for world federated housing until we are 
fairly sure we can get at least an apartment in the 
project. 

And it seems to us there is little sense in trying 
to sell the idea or the ideal of world federation 
to the world until, on the one hand, the salesmen 
are agreed upon just what they want to sell and, 
on the other, there is reasonable expectation of 
finding somebody ready to buy. So far, we see 
little evidence of either. 


Catholic Herald Citizen 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fragments 


HE TREATMENT given by the government to 

Catholic schools in Britain is not ideal, but 
it is far better than that given Catholic schools 
in the U. S. So spoke Bishop George A. Beck 
of Brentwood, Britain’s leading Catholic educa- 
tion expert, who recently concluded a visit of sev- 
eral months in our country. 


“The case-happy and questionaire-mad  soci- 
ologists chant about man’s humanitarian rights, 
yet deny that he has a soul in which those rights 
reside, or that there’s a Divine Law on which all 
rights are founded,” said Rev. Daniel Egan, S.A., 
widely known missioner, at the dedication of the 
new annex of St. Christopher's Inn at Graymoor 
Monastery in Garrison, N. Y. 


The annual Liturgical Week, under the aus- 
pices of the Liturgical Conference and the 
patronage of Bishop Francis J. Haas, will be con- 
ducted at Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 17-21. 
Bishop William T. Mulloy of Covington is pre- 
sident of the Conference. 


The foreign Office of the West German 
government has made an outright demand that 
the state government of Baden-Wuerttemberg 
recognize the 1933 concordat between Hitler and 
the Vatican, which guaranteed maintenance of con- 
fessional, that is, denominational, schools. Last 
January the Baden-Wuerttemberg assembly re- 
fused to include a recognition of the concordat in 
the state’s new constitution. The assembly had 
voted for the establishment of “Christian Com- 
munity” (interdenominational) schools. This is 
but another aspect of the world-conspiracy against 
Catholic education. ame 


THE SOCIATIVWAROS FOE iit 


Theory 


Archbishop Muench’s Message to the 
08th CV Convention 


yAVoS I HAVE BEEN HONORED with the request 
to send you a message from the land famed 
for its pioneering work in the field of Catholic 
social thought and action. A sincere admirer of 
the worth of the Verein for its staunch adherence 
to the traditions of democracy of our country and 
above all to the teachings of the Church, I am 
pleased indeed to comply with the favor asked. 


For almost ten decades the Verein has held fast 
unswervingly to the principles that have made our 
country great and have won for it the esteem of 
peoples everywhere in the world. 


In its resolutions and declarations the Verein 
has proclaimed again and again the high dignity 
of man, source of the inalienable and God-given 
tights that are basic for the freedoms of American 
democracy. Led by the light of these natural 
rights of man, it has made itself the champion of 
free enterprise, particularly in the field of mutual 
help, through its component benefit and insurance 
societies and above all through its consistent and 
continuous advocacy, defence and support of 
private schools on all levels of education. Cooper- 
atives, credit unions and other forms of mutual 
self-help have found in the Verein a warm 
advocate. Against trends of leftist collectivism it 
_ has boldly upheld its standards of rights of private 
property in industry and agriculture, prudently 
restrained by the obligations of social justice and 
the responsibilities of social charity. 


In view of the growing encroachment of the 
State in various fields of human endeavor through 
an increasing number of legislative measures, un- 
doubtedly well-intentioned and good from many 
points of view of the social welfare, but in their 
consequences harmful to the spirit of self-reliance 
and self-help, the Verein has not failed to point 
out the limits within which the State must con- 
fine the exercise of its powers of authority. The 
rights of parents in the education of their children, 
superior by their very nature to those of the State, 
claimed its attention from the very beginning. The 
well-being of the family has been especially a 
‘matter of its concern. Already thirty years ago it 
interested itself in plans for making possible family 


Procedure 


Action 


allowances. The rights of racial minorities found 
in the Verein a steadfast champion. 


In its social thought the Verein has found itself 
in full accord with American principles and 
traditions. In this connection an incident may be 
recalled that highlights the renown of good 
citizenship that the members of the Verein enjoyed. 
In the midst of World War I the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, a warm friend of 
the Verein, as he openly declared at the St. Louis 
Convention in 1917, said that, despite many 
onerous duties, he came to the Verein convention 
because he feared that some might question the 
patriotism of the members. He wished to make 
manifest that “today my presence hefe bears 
testimony to your loyalty to your country. My 
presence here underlines that you are loyal to 
your country. If I did not believe that you are 
good, loyal, patriotic American citizens, I would 
not be here today. That is the real reason why 
I have come.” On that occasion the distinguished 
representative of our Holy Father showed himself 
a true friend, bearing out his words at the opening 
of his remarks: ‘‘Amicus in re incerta, revera 
amicus—a friend is need is a friend indeed.” 


This striking happening underscores more than’ 
anything could how thoroughly American the 
Verein was in its thinking and in its fidelity to the 
ideals of good citizenship. How could it have 
been otherwise? The sources of its principles, 
guiding its program of Catholic Action from the 
very beginning down through the years, have been 
the teachings of the Church and the doctrinal 
directives of the Sovereign Pontiffs. In particular, 
the social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and his 
successors down to our beloved Holy Father have 
served as guides for the formulation of its pro- 
posals on social action. 


The heritage of the social teachings of Bishop 
von Ketteler and other pioneers in unbroken fields 
of social thought and planning have proved to be 
a rich and prolific source of ideas and ideals for 
right guidance in the hard, pioneering work that 


needed to be done, 


Liberalism, with its unprincipled and irrespon- 
sible /aissez-faire doctrines, had weakened soun 
social thinking, paving the way through extrem 
reaction for socialism and communism. From an 
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malimited individualism that held in contempt 
egitimate powers of the State in respect to the 
mmon welfare, the pendulum has swung today 
)) an excessive use of power by the State, hamper- 
ug and binding legitimate aspirations and rights 
ff free men. 
In the face of these new trends toward unwar- 
ianted encroachments by the State on basic rights 
rnd freedoms, a new challenge presents itself to 
me members of the Verein. Tried and tested 
itinciples must be reaffirmed. More important 
till, they must be applied with freshness of 
nought to the new situations that have arisen. 
This requires careful consideration and study. 
Last year His Excellency, William T. Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, challenged you 
9 bring the papal encyclicals to the attention of 
vur Catholic youth in the schools, especially in the 
iigh schools, colleges, and universities of our 
watholic educational system. I make bold to 
senew the challenge. 


To meet it effectively will require thoughtful 
blanning down to the smallest details, generous 
tiving of time by promoters of the project in every 
btate branch and parish society of the Verein, and 
winning the interest of benefactors for activating 
he plan. Where there is a will, there is a way. 
Hence, may I suggest the appointment of a spectal 
‘ommittee of men who are possessed of a deter- 
mined will and have the vision for finding appro- 
tiate ways that lead to the goal. Will the 
Verein rise to this new challenge with the courage 
»f its forefathers? I am convinced that it will do 
(0, because, in particular, it 1s a challenge to 
the young men in the Verein. The great danger 
s, our Holy Father declared in his Easter message 
of this year, that Catholics grow weary of doing 
rood. f 

Much it as stake. The enemies of a sound 
ocial order, patterned along the lines of the teach- 
ngs of the social declarations of the Sovereign 
ontiffs, are hard at work to set up a system that 
‘an only spell ruin for our country. The apathy 
of our citizens needs to be overcome. Democracy 
Sat stake. The small percentage of eligible 
American voters at the polls as compared to the 
arge participation of voters in elections in 
Jurope—almost 94 per cent recently in Italy— 
an indication to what extent the spirit of good 


ot alarm. Democracy cannot be taken for granted. 
Jard work laid its foundations, and hard work 


‘itizenship has deteriorated. This is a real cause 
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is required to build the super-structure required 
for the new needs of the times. 

Therefore, let not indifference or apathy take 
hold of you. Make yourselves worthy of the 
precious heritage that has come to you from the 
pioneering men and women of yesterday by using 
its treasures well, by not squandering its rich 
resources in sluggish idleness, and by finding new 
ways for employing to the best advantage the 
matchless social values handed down to you by 
your ancestors. Five talents have been given you; 
work hard to gain another five. 

As in the past, be loyal and faithful in the 
following of our Holy Father, and give proof of it 
by reading and studying his proclamations, and by 
disseminating his thoughts at every opportunity in 
conversation, gatherings, and conferences, wher- 
ever you meet your fellows in work and in social 
life. Vast are the opportunities for those who keep 
their eyes open and their minds alert to the 
possibilities that everyday life presents in this 
regard. 

The Church looks to you men and women of 
the laity to be devoted and zealous apostles for the 
expansion of her works of religion—apostles who 
are unwearied and self-sacrificing, bold and cour- 
ageous, tireless and persevering in doing good. I 
close with the stirring words of appeal of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles: “Thanks be to God, 
then, Who gives us- victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Stand firm, then, my beloved 
brethren, immovable in your resolve, doing your 
full share continually in the task the Lord has 
given you, since you know that your labor in the 
Lord’s service cannot be spent in vain.” (I Cor. 
15: 57-58.) His peace be with you now and 
always. 

7 ALorsius J. MUENCH 
Archbishop, Bishop of Fargo 


Bad Godesberg, Germany 


All too few Americans realize that farmers 
use more steel in a year than goes into a year’s 
output of passenger cars, that farmers use more 
petroleum than is used by any other industry, 
that they use enough rubber to put tires on 
6,000,000 cars, that they use enough electrical 
power to supply the great cities of Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Houston. 2 

. CLARENCE J. MCCoRMICK 

The Southern Messenger 
San Antonio, July 16, 1953 


° . af - 
Seminars for Social Studies 


OR SOME YEARS NOW, social seminars have 

been in operation in various cities of West 
Germany and in other countries of Europe for the 
purpose of providing an education in Christian 
social principles. 

The method followed by these seminars is quite 
thorough. The planned material is covered in a 
period of six semesters, each semester comprising 
forty-eight study-hours. The instructor and his 
students work together in close cooperation. Main 
topics discussed are: The social encyclicals of the 
Popes, the history of the social question (origin 
of the proletariat, modern socialism, etc.), so- 
ciology, political philosophy (Church and State), 
the labor unions, social and industrial economics, 
the legal system—especially the study of laws 
governing capital and labor—social policy, briefly, 
all problems of an economic, social and political 
nature. Thus a rich body of knowledge is ac- 
quired through lectures and more so through the 
extensive discussions between teacher and students. 
The final aim of the seminar is to fashion and form 
a person with deep religious and moral convic- 
tions. 


It is not only facts and figures, the knowledge, 
that the student absorbs, but a closer vision and 
a deeper insight into the important problems con- 
fronting us in our society today. And this vision 
and insight must be based upon the teachings 
of Christ, upon revelation. Only thorough tre- 
search of the subject matter is considered satis- 
factory. Thus the students are equipped to discuss 
problems freely and competently and what is 
most important, apply the principles in their own 
personal lives. 


The social seminar is open to all who are in- 
terested. In fact, the students come from all 
walks of life: Farmers, workers, college men, 
business men, employees of all types, men and 
women, professional and non-professional, from 
rural and urban areas. Most of the students have 


Tygodnik Powszechny, Cracow archdiocesan 
weekly and principal Catholic daily in Poland, 
has been ordered by the Reds to suspend pub- 
lication, Vatican Radio reported. The broadcast 
revealed that the Polish weekly refused to pub- 
lish an article by a pro-communist priest which 
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only a grammar school background. Yet the 
results so far have been highly successful and 
encouraging. One such student is now engaged as 
an instructor ina seminar. The age of the students 
runs between 20-35. 


The social seminar is a type of adult education 
reaching all classes of society. The unifying bond 
for all participants is the Christian philosophy. 
The young men and women students are the future 
leaders in the various fields of human endeavor. 
It is confidently hoped that they will make good 
use of the knowledge received in the seminar. 
They have been given a firm basis upon which they 
can rely in mastering all problems that will con- 
front them. Furthermore, later in life they will 
happily recall the contacts and friendships they 
have made in the social seminar in somewhat the 
same manner as alumni and alumnaeseminisce 
over the common experiences of their college days. 

The origin and nature of the social seminar 


indicates that it is an ecclesiastical institution. For- 
tunately, labor unions in Germany today recognize 
the Church’s right to engage in educational ac 
tivities on a Christian social basis. The social 
seminar aims to educate the students in envisioning 
and understanding the Church’s point of view on 
all questions of import, yet retaining an open mind 
as far as the rest of the world and its ideologies 
are concerned. Particular stress is laid on the 
Church’s historic mission to save souls. 


The training is quite exacting and thorough. Of 
course, much depends upon the instructor. He 
has to be learnéd as well as practical. After suc 
cessfully completing a six-semester course, it is 
expected that the men and women who have par- 
ticipated will take over important positions for the 
benefit of Church and State. Officially and un- 
officially, these laymen and women will exert a 
tremendous influence. The innovation of the 
social seminar in post-war Germany is in keepi 
with Bl. Pius X’s program: “To Restore All 
Things in Christ.” 


i nin def hy 


contained threats against the Polish hierarchy at 
slanderous charges against the Holy See. Las 
December, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, primat 
of Poland, praised the newspaper staff for ti 
work it was doing for the Church under tt 
most adverse conditions. i 
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Workers Mark Anniversary of 
Famous Labor Encyclical 


= SANCTUARY of St. Anne’s Cathedral in 
Leeds, England, presented an extraordinary 
ght when parishioners gathered to commemorate 
ve 62nd anniversary of the great social encyclical, 
erum Novarum, of Pope Leo XIII. 

Piled on the sanctuary steps were tailors’ scissors, 
iners’ picks and lamps, shovels, hammers, 
rushes, typewriters, screw drivers, cans of paint, 
id a variety of other articles not readily identi- 
lable. They were all tools of some workers’ trade 
- Occupation. They had been taken to St. Anne’s 
ot a special blessing on the day set aside to honor 
ae encyclical which set forth the Church’s teach- 
ag on the rights and duties of workers in modern 
ciety. 

The blessing took place during an afternoon 
Ligh Mass. Newspapermen in the congregation 
eld up their pens when the blessing was pro- 
pounced. The sermon was preached by Canon 
Tatthew McNarney, who traveled 123 miles by car 
rom his Wigton, Cumberland, parish for the occa- 
on. Referring to the great “workingman’s Pope,” 
2 said: 

“Leo XIII became Pope at 68, an age when 
uost old gentlemen are pottering in the garden 
r in the park or on the bowling green. Everyone 
nought he was a mere stop-gap. But he reigned 
o£ a quarter of a century and packed more into it 
aan any man in history. He was a real working- 
man throughout his long life of 93 years. In 
‘erum Novarum he showed the real meaning of 
emocracy and work.” 


——_ 


Only recently the employees of a certain 
im in India owned and managed by Cath- 
lics—and rather demonstrative ones at that— 
ecided to organize themselves into a trade 
mion—as they had numerous grievances to fe- 
ress. But the Catholic management would have 
one of it, and on the workers being adamant 
fF going ahead with their plans of union-for- 
vation, the management summarily discharged 

ly fifty members of the staff. Many of these 
vere Catholics and quite a few had several years 

f loyal and even creditable service in the said 
ompany; but, these factors apparently counted 
tle. Now it must be remembered that the union 
ad just been organized, that it was practically in 
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its embryo stage and its financial position was 
consequently in a pitiful state, when it had to face 
this calamity. The management could and did 
engage the best counsel in the city, at the cost of 
Rs. 1,000 a day, to fight their case. How were 
these workers—with no provisions—to fight out 
their case? It would perhaps shock many to learn 
that an eminent trade union lawyer, who was also 
a leading member of the Communist party, took 
up the cause of these stranded workers and at the 
cost of less than one-tenth of that charged by the 
opponents’ lawyers, successfully fought the case 
for the victimized employees and had them te- 
instated. It should be emphasized that a lawyer 
of lesser status would have proved inadequate 
and the results consequently fatal. 


I am citing this incident in order to show how 
difficult it is going to be for us to win workers 
over from the Communistic and other allied folds 
at this rate. It is perhaps the example of such 
self-sacrifice—ironically an admirable Christian 
virtue—in this and other fields, which has won the 
imagination of the humble and helpless workers 
and consequently the cause of the unbridled suc- 
cesses Communism is having in so many parts of 
the world, even in so many Catholic countries. 


LIONEL KNOX 
The Examiner 
Bombay, March 28, 1953 


It is not often that one can quote Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes without providing a proper 
distinction. The so-called liberal usually finds no 
difficulty in quoting the words of Mr. Holmes 
verbatim. A sample, a statement attributed to 
Holmes as an example on his analytic ability, was 
this: 

“An intelligent conservative wants to keep what 
is good. An intelligent liberal wants to destroy 
what is bad.” 


“Unintelligent” would be a much better adjec- 
tive to describe both. The conservative who is 
willing to tolerate evil and make no effort to 
destroy what is bad can hardly be called intelligent. 
The intelligent liberal who simply is out to destroy 
what he thinks is bad and has no thought of pre- 
serving what is good can hardly be called in- 


telligent. 
Fr. WILLIAM SMITH 


SOCTARL 


Texas Priest Cited for Rural Life Efforts 


HE REV. VICTOR G, SCHMIDTZINSKY, pastor of 

St. Andrew’s Church in Pleasanton, Texas, and 
Rural Life Director for the Archdiocese of San 
Antonio, has been named Texas’ Rural Minister 
of 1953 by the Progressive Farmer magazine. He 
received his award and citation July 29 at Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Father Schmidtzinsky is the second Catholic priest to 
receive this award since its inauguration in 1949. Similar 
awards go to clergymen in fourteen other Southern 
states. 


England's Poor Being Lost to the Faith 


CCORDING TO THE Southern Cross of February 
11, grave fear was expressed by a high- 
ranking English ecclesiastic over the spiritual and 
moral well-being of England’s poor. Speaking 
in Manchester, Bishop Marshall of Salford voiced 
his belief that, “despite what people in high posi- 
tions may say,” the poor of England are being 
lost to the Christian faith. The Bishop said that 
in making this statement he was drawing on his 
experience of long years of work among the poor. 
It is unfortunately a fact, he said, that our peo- 
ple who were poor and lived in the midst of 
poverty, were being affected by their surroundings 
and the atmosphere in which they lived. They re- 
quired great faith and excellent education to con- 
quer their environment. A number of Catholics 
were being caught up in the irreligion about them. 


After pointing out that Communism traded on 
poverty and degradation, he asked: ‘““What is going 
to happen to England if it has to face years of 
poverty?” 

Bishop Marshall urged that Catholic people not to 
be content with ineffective meetings and rallies, but to 
make a study of social science and then go-among the 


people spreading the principles of the Christian way 
of life. 


World's Largest Rural Development Program 


[hee U. S, POINT FOUR PROGRAM and the govern- 

ment of India last year began a project aimed 
primarily at increasing India’s food supply and 
involving the largest rural development program 
ever undertaken in the world. It is hoped that 
12 million Indians in 16,500 villages will be 
enabled to increase their agricultural production 
and standard of living. With the assistance of 
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U. S. technicians 7,000 Indians will be trained 
to bring simple basic improvements in agriculture 
health, education to the Indian farmer. Thi 
Community Development Program was specific 
ally covered in one of the eleven agreements 
signed. 

Two other agreements provide for drilling deep 
wells to use India’s underground water supply 
and for developing large and small reservoirs tc 
store monsoon rains. This will allow double 
cropping in several areas and diminish India’s 
reliance on the erratic monsoon for the water that 
spells the difference between plantiful harvest 
and starvation. 

Another agreement provides for the importatior 
by India of 55,000 long tons of steel principally 
for the manufacture of agriculture imaplements 
In addition marine fisheries will be developed 
as an important source of protein supplement 
Further agreements call for the development of 
2,000 tube wells in the Gangetic Plain of north. 
ern India, shipment of 108,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizer and a locust control program. 

The U. S. has contributed $50 million, India $86 
million in rupees to this extensive program. ‘Total cost 
for each project is: community development, $8,671,000; 
fertilizer imports, $10,650,000; tube wells, $13,700,000: 
iron and steel imports, $8,385,00; river developments. 
$4,784,000; fisheries, $2,462,000; locust control 
$230,000; soil surveys, $200,000; village worker train: 
ing, $166,000; forestry research and desert afforesta- 
tion, $104,000; malaria control, $648,000. 


Several Catholic Societies Still Function 
in Hungary 


SEVERAL OF THE old Catholic societies in com. 
munist-ruled Hungary are still alive and func 
tioning. This is revealed in news releases reach- 
ing here from the Magyar Courier, Hungariar 
Catholic news service published five days a week 
in Budapest. ' 
Among the societies still functioning are Cath- 
olic Action; St. Stephen’s Society, a group of Cath- 
olic professionals; St. Cecilia Society, composed of 
those interested in Church music, and the Holy 
Cross Society, an organization formed during th 
Nazi era for the protection of Jews. 


There is no indication in the news releases as to how 


much freedom these societies still have, or whether th 
government has forced upon them officers of its own 
choice. 
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Religion in All Uganda Schools 


THE BRITISH protectorate government of Uganda 
- has decided to make religion a part of all edu- 
tion. This decision was made upon the unani- 
us recommendation of a committee composed of 
ip educators and leading representatives of the 
itholic and Protestant missions, which said: 


“We are unanimous in our conviction that true 
vucation in the fullest sense must have a religious 
SiS.” 

IThe government has decided that religious education 
all be given in denominational schools where possible. 


yon-denominational schools must provide facilities for 
jigious instruction. 


Parents Protest State School Monopoly 
in Mexico 

A PETITION FOR THE amendment of Article 3 

of the Mexican Constitution was sent to 
sesident Adolfo Ruiz Cortinez by the National 
mion of Parents. Article 3 makes education a 
late monopoly and banns all religious instruc- 
pn in schools. 


‘The law in question has not been enforced 
several years, but as long as it remains on 
2 books, it is and must be considered a threat 
inst Catholic and all private educational insti- 
tions. The Parents Union emphasized that the 
servation of such an “absurd” law is not “sound 
vernment procedure.” Nor did the Union fail 
remind the President that, by retaining this 
, Mexico is not fulfilling the obligations which 
ontracted as a member of the United Nations 
) respect the priority of the rights of parents in 
2 education of their children.”’ al 


It was reported that the petition of the Parents Union 
s being carefully studied by the government and that 
is Ruiz Cortinez might reply either through the 
ctetary of Interior, or personally. Meanwhile, the 
ents’ group announced tentative plans for a national 
invention to push its campaign for amendment of 
‘ticle 3. 


| 
| 


Economic Progress in West Germany 


RODUCTION, SALES AND EMPLOYMENT in West 
Germany continue to advance vigorously. 
m a seasonal low point in January the over-all 
duction index, which includes building, rose 

per cent by April. One of the most im- 
nt factors in this upswing was a high level 
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of activity in the construction industry. Although 
the amount of building for the purposes of trade 
and industry was scarcely any greater than a year 
ago, there was a great spurt in the construction of 
dwelling houses and public buildings. With the 
growth in personal savings, the basis for house 
building in the form of funds available to pay for 
it is steadily improving. 

Another factor in the current economic upswing 
is the high level of activity.in consumer-goods in- 
dustries based on a considerable expansion in 
sales. The output of textiles shows a particularly 
marked rise. Consumer spending is expected to 
receive an added stimulus from the reduction in 
rates of all income taxes by an average of fifteen 
per cent after June 1. The number of unemployed 
in mid-May was about 168,000 less than at the 
corresponding date a year ago. Prices in general 
have decreased slightly since the beginning of the 
year. 

In foreign trade during the first four months of this 
year West German exports exceeded imports by 430 
million DM. While imports from the dollar area still 
exceed exports, sales to the dollar countries have been 
rising, and the spending of United States Army per- 
sonnel in West Germany continues to add to dollar hold- 
Ings. 


Bolivian Clergy Form Social Union 


oes OF A SOCIAL UNION of the Clergy 

to foster practice of the Church’s social teach- 
ings in every phase of national life was announced 
at a meeting in Bolivia attended by eighty priests 
from all parts of Bolivia. 


The priests met for a Social Week of the Clergy 
which was held in response to a decision made by 
the Bolivian hierarchy at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Cochabamba. First gathering of its kind 
in the country, the Social Week was presided over 
by Archbishop Sergio Pignedoli, Papal Nuncio to 
Bolivia. Among those attending were Archbishop 
Abel Antezana of La Paz, Auxiliary Bishop Jorge 
Manrique of La Paz, and Auxiliary Bishop 
Leonardo Fey of Potosi. 

Leading speakers stressed the great need for active 
participation by the clergy in the nation’s social evolution, 
especially in view of communist infiltrations. One pre- 
late said the communists had achieved one good, at least, 
by “opening our eyes’’ to the need for spreading a social 
apostolate based on the Gospel and the Papal social 
encyclicals. 


BC EU: Holds Eighth Convention 


A RESOLUTION to urge preaching of the social 
encyclicals of the Popes in every diocese in 
the United States was passed by the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists at its eighth national 
convention in New York. It suggested Labor Day 
and the feast of St. Joseph, the patron of workers, 
as fitting days “to bring to the attention of all 
Catholics the world-saving ideas contained in these 
great social documents.” 

Other resolutions concerned the poorly understood, 
much discussed so-called “guilt by association,’ which 
ACTU condemned as ‘“‘un-Christian and un-American” ; 
a federal world government, which the Association fav- 
ored; emergency immigration legislation, which was 
also favored; the Wayne Morse fair employment prac- 
tices bill, which was endorsed by ACTU; and appro- 
priation cuts for the U. S. Border Patrol, which was 
condemned on the ground that such cuts would facilitate 
illegal entry of Mexicans, leading to their exploitation 
and ‘‘moral deterioration.” 


Co-operatives Flourish in Paraguay 


HE CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVE movement is de- 

“veloping rapidly in Paraguay, thanks to the 
encouragement given by Church and State authori- 
ties to programs aimed at improving living condi- 
tions, especially in the rural areas of the country. 
In ‘two of the.dioceses—Concepcion and Villarica 
—the bishops themselves are the chief promoters 
of the consumer self-help movement. These 
ecclesiastical territories already include twenty- 
three agricultural co-operatives, with 40,000 
members. 

Various co-operatives have been operating in the 
Concepcion diocese under the patronage of Bishop 
Emilio Sosa Gaona since the enactment of a law in 
1942 authorizing food co-operatives. During the past 
twelve months, 20 farm co-operatives were organized 
with the approval of Bishop Augustin Rodriques of 


Villarica, who appointed two priests to serve as ad- 
visers to the groups. 


Indian Catholics Face Eviction 


oe OF CATHOLIC peasants and their 

families in the vast uplands of Wynaad, 
Madras, India, face the threat of forced eviction 
from lands they made productive. The Madras 
state government, in a new amendment written 
into its revenue rules, has classified the Christian 
peasants, mostly Catholics, as unauthorized en- 


five years family savings will have repaid the cost 
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croachers upon government land and has ordere 
their summary eviction. Over 200 families hav 
been evicted by armed police. More evictions ar 
expected soon. 


Most of the present settlers in Wynaad ar 
Christian peasants who migrated from Travancor 
some years ago following the harsh land dispos 
session laws prevailing there. They settled in th 
thousands of acres of hilly tract by virtue of a1 
old Madras rule which laid down the payment 0 
a nominal rent to the government as the onl 
condition attached to occupation of waste land 
These pioneers set to work with a will, and wrun, 
out of the malarial wilderness, at the cost of un 
remitting back-breaking toil under impossible con 
ditions, a permanent source of livelihood. Wha 
was once the abode of countless wild animals be 
came a prosperous colony of peasants with a num 
ber of Catholic churches and chapels“ All thi 
happened after 1948. 

It appears that the Madras government became in 
terested in the situation after the lands became produc 
tive. The Christian peasants, uprooted from their land 


and unable to return to their original homes, face com 
plete destitution. 


Mission Co-op Housing In Alabama 


w HOUSE FOR THE PRICE OF A CAR” sums Uj 
the project designed and directed by th 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity 
which is bringing new, clean and modern housin, 
to replace rat-infested, termite-ridden woode 
shacks which for years have been the homes o 
Negroes in the area around the St. Peter Clave 
mission church in Holy Trinity, Alabama. 


The mission community supplies all the labo: 
In this way a house can be built for an averag 
of $725. The community owns a cement mixe 
and a cinder block machine. Financing of ead 
house involves an effort by each family to sa 
$3.00 a week. It has been estimated that in abou 


for materials and the family will own its ow 
home. 


The project is the brainchild of Fr. Norbert Shar 
MSSST. The houses are of five rooms—kitchen, | 
ing room, and three bedrooms. Three houses ha 
already been built and the fourth is nearing completi 
Fr. Sharon, who determined upon this project wh 
two babies ‘asleep in the shacks were attacked by r 
has made up his mind to push it until all the sha 
are replaced by new co-op houses. ‘sea 
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Pakistan Bishop Hires Farm Agent 


\ PAKISTAN bishop who believes the Church’s 
mission apostolate should be based on Christ’s 
sample of “going about doing good” has im- 
yrted an agricultural expert at Church expense 
an effort to raise the living standard of people 

his diocese. Bishop Nicholas Hettinga of 
awalpindi in East Pakistan, a 45-year-old native 

Holland, is a member of the Mill Hill Fathers. 
se has been a missionary in Pakistan twenty years. 
| Bishop Hettinga stated the young Dutch agricul- 
rral expert he has brought to Pakistan is “doing 
sore for the Church than two or three missionaries 
ould.” 


The specialist, J. Heyman, a graduate of a Dutch 
ricultural college, has been hired to live among Chris- 
rn farmers in the diocese and to advise them on what 
pps to sow and how best to cultivate their land. 


Dnly Two Catholic Organs Left After Ban 
Ly Tito Regime 
if NLY TWO SMALL Catholic publications still 
exist in communist Yugoslavia after the 
tced suspension of B/agovest (Annunciation), 
itholic monthly of Belgrade. The Belgrade 
agazine, which was limited to a circulation of 
out 2,000, decided to stop publication after its 
jitors met insurmountable obstacles from the 
unist printing plant where it was printed. 
‘The two remaining publications are Vjesntk 
‘he Bulletin), a small monthly for priests pub- 
hed at Djakovo, and Druzina (Family), a 
onthly published at Vipava by Msgr. Michael 
otos, Apostolic Administrator of the part of the 
potizia archdiocese lying in Yugoslavia. These 
0 publications are limited to a circulation of 
out 500 each. 
The two small monthlies are the shattered remnants 
a once flourishing Catholic press in Yugoslavia. 


fore the communists seized power it numbered 152 
blications—dailies, weeklies and monthlies. 


Sommunists in eastern Europe and Asia have 
led, expelled or “impeded” 131 cardinals, arch- 
‘hops and bishops, the Vatican Press office 
ited in a bulletin based on data in the pontifical 
ur book for 1953. The number of victims is 
't complete because the execution of some pre- 
es sentenced to death has never been officially 
Hunced by the Communists, although news of 
sir death reached Church authorities from other 


Pot 


sources, Of the 131 prelates, 41 are prevented 
from carrying out their duties, 39 are in jail, 38 
have been expelled, five are exiled, four are 
detained—their whereabouts unknown—three 
have been deported and one is confined to forced 
residence. China heads the list with seventy-four 
prelates as victims, Rumania has _ thirteen, 
Czechoslovakia nine, Russia eight, Poland seven, 
Yugoslavia five, Hungary three, Korea two and 
Bulgaria and Danzig one each. Among them are 
Cardinal Mindszenty, imprisoned in Hungary, Car- 
dinal Stepanic, confined to his home in Yugoslavia, 
and Cardinal Tien prevented from carrying out his 
duties in China. 


Contrary to expectations, 15,000 Catholics 
from the Communist-ruled eastern sectors of 
Berlin were permitted to take part in a Pontifical 
Mass, offered in western Berlin, which climaxed 
the diocesan Catholic convention of the Berlin 
See. A total of 30,000 persons attended the Mass, 
celebrated in an open-air theatre by Bishop Wil- 
helm Weskamm of Berlin. 

All Eastern Berlin Catholics wishing to attend 
the Mass had to obtain a police permit enabling 
them to cross the line separating the eastern and 
western sectors of the city at four points. They 
had to return by 11 o'clock at night, in order to 
comply with the curfew rules decreed by the Soviet 
military commander. Application for the permit 
had to be made at the rectories of the eastern 
Berlin parishes. 


In the United States forest areas three trees 
are being cut for every two planted. It does not 
require much learning to see the danger of this. 
In lumbering for profit most of the firms con- 
cerned are anxious to get quick profits and then 
leave a derelict forest that will never again produce 
timber. 

Similar things happen in agriculture and in 
mining of many of our primary resources. Similar 
things happen in many other countries besides the 
United States. 

This is the way to a hungry chaotic world. 

This is surely the form of capitalism of which 
Pope Pius XII said: “. . . . a system which, far 
from being conformable with nature, is contrary to 
the order established by God and to the purpose 
which He has assigned to earthly goods.” 


The Catholic W orker 
London, Nov., 1952 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEER SOCIAL REFORMER 
REV. PETER &. DIETZ 
A FTER FINISHING ONE YEAR in the priestly 


ministry, I received a concise letter on crisp 
stationery from the Chancery Office appointing 
me assistant in Whitefish Bay, a lake shore suburb 
north of Milwaukee. Naturally, I lost no time 
in inquiring what kind of man the pastor was; 
but most people merely mused pensively and 
repetitiously: “So you're going to Father Dietz.” 
On Saturday, July 6, 1935, a bright, clear day, 
a taxi delivered me to my new address at 11:00 
a.m. With prudent misgivings I rang the door 
bell wondering how long this appointment would 
last. The sleek, oak door with its arched top 
swung open inward, and in the tidy square ves- 
tibule I introduced myself laconically to the short, 
stocky pastor. His hair was slightly curly, his 
features friendly, and his pince-nez made him dis- 
tinctive. 

“Kneel down, Father,” said he, “I'll give you my 
blessing. Without God’s help we cannot suc- 
ceéd,@ 

Character Traits 


Not expecting to be edified so soon, I was 
very much surprised by this encounter with ap- 
plied theology. Since I came without baggage, 
he gave me two of his books to help pass the 
time till confessions began: one on the architec- 
ture of Dominikus Boehm and the other on the 
revelations of Anna C. Emmerich, celebrated stig- 
matist of the past century. Unbeknown to me 
at the time, I had a good glimpse of my new 
“boss.” Though lacking in creative hobbies, he 
was deeply interested in German culture and art; 
he had an ascetic strain, and was mystically in- 
clined. Yet he did not hesitate to discount the 
revelations because Brentano had adulterated them. 
While his idol was Joseph von Goerres, he realized 
that his Mystzk could not be trusted. Though not 
framed and hanging on the wall like Goerres, com- 
peting with him for recognition were Donoso 
Cortes, Thomas 4 Kempis and Wilhelm Emmanuel 
von Ketteler. 

History, which was my hobby, was little more 
than an innocuous waste of time, although he 
did encourage me to do graduate work in it 
at Marquette. Of course, he admitted freely that 
the rectory was more pleasant when I was absent. 
Any feeling of success was frankly truncated in 
a Kempis fashion with the comment: Samma ars 


est Deum amare. After dinner we usually went 1 
his living room on the second floor and listene 
to foreign news broadcasts over his short war 
radio. Sunday afternoons we hurriedly counte 
the collection so as not to miss Father Coughli 
whose personality was part and parcel of tk 
penurious thirties. When the reception was poo 
the conversation drifted to philology or ethnolog 
and often occasioned a eulogy on the faculty 
Bonn. 

Only with the lapse of time did his caret 
unfold before me. Yet he never spoke of it 3 
length. Though born in New York City an 
reared in Holy Redeemer parish on Third Stree 
he was educated at the University of Bonn an 
ordained for the diocese of Cleveland by Cardini 
Gibbons. He had one passion: Social reform. Bi 
at that early date neither the nation noggthe clerg 
was ready for it. Even in Europe it was mot 
a concept than a program. Dietz was a gifte 
man, but was too dynamic and too much of a 
individualist to work smoothly and subtly. Bu 
work he did. 

Oberlin Dreams 


As a young priest he was pastor in Oberlit 
Ohio, where he made numerous contacts with th 
Protestant professors. It was the kind of wor 
that appealed to him because, as a result of hi 
studies at Bonn, he understood the non-Catholi 
mentality. Moreover, he had the restless sot 
of a missionary and a deep conviction that trut 
needed only to be seen to be loved. Enthuse 
over the possibilities of this kind of work, h 
defended the pugnacious bishop of Rochester, i 
1907, when the latter proposed to build a Catk 
olic Hall at Cornell. Dietz ended the controvers 
on behalf of Bishop McQuaid in The Catholi 
Universe with a typical blast: “Such names 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Cornell and others nee 
not strike terror in Catholic hearts, and if I di 
not firmly believe in the power of truth to conque 
amiably, I would throw away my cassock, as do¢ 
a soldier his broken sword.” = 

Within the Church he tried to develop Cathol. 
thought by gathering around himself promisi 
men from different parts of the country for s 
courses. One of them was the future Archbi 
Schlarman who remained an intimate friend 
his till death. Another was the future edi 
of The Catholic Daily Tribune. Dietz h 
dabbled in journalism and for several years issue 
a weekly press dispatch to Catholic newspapers 


ob i 


Bl 
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. Although Father Dietz tried to interest various 
ocieties in his program, and for a time was a 
cominent factor in the American Federation of 
atholic Societies, he matured his Oberlin dreams 

Hot Springs, N. C., where a well-to-do lady 
tlped him open a school for social studies. Quite 
nderstandably it did not flourish in that remote 
\lvan spot. The real crisis came during World 
Yat | when his pro-German leanings clashed with 
ce heiress’ love for England. So he left the 
cotestant south and moved to Cincinnati where 
2 operated the American Academy of Christian 
cemocracy. Judging from the catalogues, one 
thers that the theoretical courses were stimulat- 
cg. A number of labor groups, including the 
thio State Federation of Labor, endorsed the 
coject, as also did Archbishop Moeller. Prac- 
cally, the school tried to educate lay social work- 
ss to be known—with some plagiarism—as White 
oss Nurses. 


Study Center Becomes a “Castle” 


: Being interested in art and architecture, Father 
iietz seized the opportunity of buying a romantic, 
vur-story building on the outskirts of Cincinnati, 
thich once had housed a winery. This he re- 
codeled for school purposes. But misunderstand- 
ggs and hostilities—mostly within the Church— 
iashed the academy. Rather than sell the idyllic 
eot into which he had poured so much of his 
pul, he presented it to the Catholic Students 
lission Crusade, a god child of his friend, the 
tture Archbishop Beckmann. While Dietz had 
ss eyes riveted on the strident, industrial future, 
se crusaders chose to look backward to a bucolic 
a and to dub the academy a “castle.” 

From there he migrated to Milwaukee where 
ss bosom friend, Archbishop Messmer, showed 
'm numerous favors. Dietz was no stranger in 
Visconsin. He was known through the organ of 
we Central Verein which he co-edited about the 
me that Louis Budenz had some connections with 
_ He lived in Milwaukee for a time, and traveled 
stensively, giving lectures to expose the fallacies 
= socialism at a time when socialism had pene- 
ated deeply into the labor movement and stood 
the extreme views of present day communism. 


| The Militia of Christ 

Around 1910 he organized “The Militia of 
hrist” with headquarters in St. Louis to promote 
ial education and action. He guided several 
ues of its magazine, Social Service, through the 
ss. The founder’s dynamic disposition shines 
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through his explanation: “The motto “Thy will 
be done’ is taken from the Lord’s prayer, not so 
much in the sense of resignation as in the spirit 
of enterprise.”’ Today this sounds harmless enough, 
but Congressman Berger of Milwaukee quickly 
assured his constituents: ‘Between capitalist ex- 
ploitation and Roman Catholic exploitation, we 
prefer the former, no matter how bitterly we 
must fight it.” 


Life as a Pastor 


There was a time when Dietz dreamed of 
founding extensive Catholic reference libraries 
in several large cities. He went abroad before 
World War I with a view to calling an inter- 
national labor congress in Lourdes; but after the 
war he became simply a pastor on the outskirts 
of a large city. Himself a Volksmann and a vigor- 
ous A. F. of L. man, as also an ardent exponent 
of the vocational state, he found himself in a 
region populated by the aristocracy, which usually 
is aligned with Manchester Liberalism. While 
many of his flock lolled in luxury, he endured 
extreme privations, due partly to his envisioning 
an abnormally large establishment covering six 
square blocks. Though hard hit by the depres- 
sion, he shunned Bingo and similar popular ex- 
pedients as execrable rackets. His parishioners 
were to be educated from the pulpit to contribute 
to a worthy cause and not dawdle with corn or 
drink beer to concomitantly support a good cause. 

Drinking a glass of beer was not taboo to him 
personally. It was part of Continental culture. 
Occasionally in both winter and summer, he and 
the janitor and the curate would take an afternoon 
off to make an excursion into the country via 
remote and scenic roads. Coming to an unpre- 
possessing tavern, we would stop to spend some 
time in banter and repartee. 

Down through the years he hardly ever took 
a vacation. One year, however, he decided to 
visit New York City for the first time in, I be- 
lieve, seventeen years. A high spot was to te- 
visit his old parish church, for which he always 
had a high regard. When the climactic moment 
came he pulled open the door in reverent expec- 
tation only to see at first glance the irritating 
word: Bingo. : 

Among his many shattered dreams was the 
opening of a Kolping House in Milwaukee. Hav- 
ing become an admirer of the Gesellenverein as. 
a student, he tried to transplant that program to 
a country whose milieu was substantially different 
from that of Germany. When it failed, he was 
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saddled with a white elephant. Off and on he 
recalled that he never prayed harder than then, 
and, since he sold it at a profit, his parish shared 
materially in the blessing. 

Deeply disappointed with his experiments in 
social reform, he often repeated the phrase from 
the Benedictus, “Salutem ex inimicis nostris,” He 
needed a variety of projects to divert his mind 
from morbid thoughts. By way of example, he 
concentrated on beautifying his parish plant by 
surrounding it with hundreds of Scotch and Jack 
pines. The latter, though straggly, were hardy, 
but the former developed diseases in the tips 
and under the crotches. Something like a worm 
was eating the cambium layer. The curate was 
duly deputed to take cuttings to leading ento- 
mologists. Since their explanations were vague 
and uncertain, he was further prodded into hatch- 
ing out the aggressor in Mason jars tied shut 
with cheesecloth and enthroned on his dresser. 
The villain turned out to be a moth, Pinipestis 
Zimmermant. No cure was found, despite specu- 
lations on electric shock and our joint experiments 
with awls, volatile injections and salves made from 
candle stumps, resin, and linseed oil. 


Poetry also interested Fr. Dietz. By the time 
of his death he had accumulated hundreds of 
hymns which he had adapted and hoped to pub- 
lish with the help of some musician whom he 
never found. But neither time nor poetry nor 
forestry modulated his temperament. When the 
Spanish Civil War broke out he defended Franco 
while most people were still in a heavy mental 
fog about Communists and their treacherous 
techniques. Having visited Spain as a young priest, 
he had developed an affection for Toledo. So, 
when the Alcazar was liberated he astonished 
Milwaukee by giving the school children a half 
free day “because the West Point of Christian 
culture has been saved.” 


But tense interest in such matters, as well’ as 
in the politics of Hitler, whom he tried to ex- 
cuse as much as possible, took its toll on a man 
advancing in years. Intense dislike of the New 
Deal and a feverish fear of Communist plots in 
America made him still more nervous. Hyper- 
tension and high blood pressure deprived him 
almost entirely of his sight. Later he took to 
his bed, and in the autumn of 1947 a colorful, 
idealistic career ended. Although his projects 
failed, his influence on human beings was con- 
siderable. He was an Ideenmensch who loved 
independence in thought and who tried to make 
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the ideals of A Kempis a reality by discerning trull 
from sham. Such a program promotes apostoli 
poverty; it makes few, though excellent, friends 
it places one in the same bracket with Diogene 
and Thomas More. 


Shortly before he died articles began to mentiot 
him together with John A. Ryan and others whe 
had dared to espouse a new cause. One of th 
last joys in life came when The Review of Politics 
October, 1945, gave him considerable recognition 
In fact, he thought it historic enough to phon 
his former curate about it. 


Rev. B. J. BLieD, PH.D. 


Early German Newspapers in 
Pennsylvania 


Mt Baie TO THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, there hac 
been issued in succession only five Germat 
newspapers in Pennsylvania: two in Philadelphia 
two-in Lancaster and one in Germantown 
During the Revolution they all went under. Afte: 
the Revolution some began to appear again, among 
them the oldest. newspaper now in circulation 
Der Reading Adler, Yet, with the increase 0: 
German immigration (in 1817 there arrived it 
Philadelphia 30,000), many new German news 
papers began to be issued. In 1828, as far as cat 
be ascertained, as many as twenty-three Germat 
newspapers had been in circulation; nine of then 
were still issued at present (1869). It was onh 
during the period 1830 to 1846 that daily Germat 
newspapets began to be published in Philadelphis 
and New York.” (Quotation from a lecture bi 
Gottlieb Kellner in Der Freiheits-Freund, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., April 24, 1869, page 4). 


“In 1866 as many as sixty German newspaper 
were being issued, seven of them daily and elever 
of a religious character. Many of the Germas 
newspapers have a very large circulation and exer 
a considerable political influence. The number o 
readers of German newspapers in Pennsylvan 
is estimated to be at least a half a million. To-d 
(December 27) a meeting of editors and pul 
lishers of German newspapers is being held i 
Harrisburg, Pa. The German Press is extra 
ordinarily strongly represented in the easter 
counties of Pennsylvania” (Der Freiheits-Freund 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday, December 27, 1866¢ 
page 6). 


JOHN M. LENHART, OG P. 


Received for Review 


‘lby, Thomas: Between Community and Society, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., New York. $5.25. 


irygrove College: Windows on the Infinite, Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, Michigan. $2.50. 


Reviews 


ard, Rev. Leo, C.S.C. Christian Ethics, An Intro- 
duction for College Students. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1953. 298 pages. $4.00. 


HIS BOOK IS AN INTRODUCTION to Christian ethics 
- that can serve two classes of readers. Since Christian 
ics is written in a very facile, conversational style, 
should appeal to the general reading public. Although 
was written primarily for college students—and they 
uld profit most for it—some instructors may find 
edifficult to use as a text because of its highly per- 
aalized style, choice of examples and figures of speech, 
id the manner of presenting the subject matter. College 
btructors can be temperamental about a text in which 
2 high-powered personality of the author clashes with 
sir Own manner of presentation. In any event this 
<t will always make good collateral reading or serve 
a reference book on the college level. 

After reading Father Ward’s book, the reader will 
«doubtedly be impressed with the fact that ethics 
different from the other philosophical disciplines. 
vere is no purely philosophical ethics. A purely 
itlosophical ethics would be hypothetical and, there- 
te, no ethics at all. Men cannot build their conduct 
the uncertain sands of the hypothetical natural man 
they read history along with philosophy. Ethics 
ust be Christian ethics. The philosophical report on 
an must be complemented in its first principles by 
ine revelation. This basic truth is treated competently, 
| belatedly, by the author. 

Undoubtedly there are good psychological reasons for 
order of the presentation of moral concepts as they 
pear in the table of contents. This order of pre- 
ntation, however, is not the order of philosophical 
‘velopment. The book is divided into two parts: 
first theoretical; the second practical. The develop- 
nt of the moral order, as found in the theoretical 
tt, would be much closer to the perennial procedure, 
it began with a report upon the good as the end of 
wan. Then the concept of the end along with an 
aderstanding of the human act would lead straightway 
an analysis of the first precept of the practical in- 
llect, which is the most general principle of morality, 
at is, the first principle of the Natural Law. From it 
lould follow the notions of right and duty, sanc- 
n and merit, and all the other properties of the 
atural Law, culminating in the nature, division, and 
‘egration of moral virtue by prudence into the ful- 
ss of human personality. Father Ward thas sacrificed 
ch of this orderly elaboration of concepts for the 
> of his own appealing presentation. It may be 
it; but it is a high price to pay. 
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Book Reviews 


Under “The Standard of Morality Applied to Cases’ 
—the practical second part—the author selects from the 
field of individual and social ethics, some topics which 
are pertinent today. Each of these topics is capably pre- 
sented in a chapter of its own. The reviewer hopes 
that, in the not too distant future, Father Ward will 
write complete treatments of individual and social ethics. 

Very REV. WALTER J. BUEHLER, S.M., PH.D. 
St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Eppstein, John, translator and editor. Code of Inter- 
national Ethics. Compiled by the Interna- 
tional Union of Social Studies. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1953. 256 
pages. $4.00. 

Over sixty years ago Pope Leo XIII declared: 
“For states as for individuals concord rests prin- 
cipally on justice and charity.” In urging the attain- 
ment of that perfection this Code recalls that peace stems 
indirectly from justice, but is the direct consequence of 
charity. Lest the impression be given that this work 
is unrealistically altruistic, the point is emphasized that 
limits must be placed on international charity. A 
government can approve of sacrifices for the sake of 
harmony, without, however, having the power of com- 
promising or of renouncing essential rights of the 
nation which is entrusted to its direction (II, 77). 

Inasmuch as the Code of International Ethics sets 
forth the aim rather than the realization, not all the 
tules of positive international law are repeated. The 
work was compiled from ideas submitted by Catholic 
scholars from many lands, with individual proposals 
subject to review by the group as a whole. This organi- 
zation, the International Union of Social Studies, was 
founded by the late Cardinal Mercier, whose successor 
as Primate of Belgium, Cardinal Van Roey, is the 
president. The Englishman John Eppstein translated 
and edited this revision of the Malines Code, and he, 
too, had supplied a lengthy and interesting commentary. 

In striving for orientation to current international 
problems the contributors have taken democratic gov- 
ernment as their foundation. At the same time the 
goal rather than the actuality has been defined for the 
term, ‘‘democracy.”  Totalitarian regiemes are con- 
demned as anti-social and denied any right to admis- 
sion to an international society. However, at least 
by implication, Portugual and Spain were approved 
(p. 4). 

About the same time as this Code was originally 
published in the 1930's, a committee of Ametican 


Catholics headed by Carlton Hayes of Columbia Uni- 


versity enunciated the distinction between Christian and 
exaggerated nationalism. The judgment then was that 
patriotism is a Christian virtue; if it is rightly applied 
to nationality it is compatible with Christian ethics. 
The Code does not controvert that stand, but points 
out that nationalism becomes lawless and injurious when 
made an absolute value. The boon of the nineteenth 
century to the national aspirations of the Balkan states 
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today has become a bane for the tranquility of the world. 

All of Chapter III is devoted to the relations of 
governing and governed, but the mid-twentieth century 
reality may be epitomized in this cryptic sentence: 
“Colonization means civilization, and civilization means 
emancipation” (III, 120). Again, the conditions under 
which resort to arms may be justified are discussed 
fully, but only God may correctly judge the final 
requisite, right intention. As with any other human 
action, a just war may be vitiated by a bad motive, at 
least for those responsible (IV, 136-159). Though 
pertinent, these and other aspects are simply facades 
of the full edifice of internationalism. Britain’s 
“splendid isolation” of pre-1914 days cannot be 
postulated today of Afghanistan or Tibet. At first the 
Code startles by the statement that an individual state 
no longer may be regarded as a perfect society. Rather 
than independence, the argument is that a nation in 
our times possesses the right to benefit from—and to 
contribute to—an international union of all states. 

For the sake of the record, it should be recalled 
that Pope Benedict XV on three occasions called pub- 
licly for an international organization of governments. 
The blessing of Pius XII for the proposal is currently 
better known. However, the ability of the Holy Father 
to discern that in itself altruism is insufficient should 
be emphasized. In the 1939 and 1941 Christmas mes- 
sages of His Holiness (five wartime addresses are in 
the appendix of this work) the rights of minorities 
were stressed. Then, in the 1940 and 1941 Nativity 
broadcasts Pius XII called attention to economic seeds 
of discord, pleading that access to raw materials be 
granted to “have-not’” nations. Also in appendices are 
the Charter of the United Nations, and the Declaration 
of Rights as set forth in 1947 by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The value of the book would 
be enhanced by a fuller indexing of subject titles. 

“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ once 
was the sanctioned procedure for God-fearing men. 
The Code presents a goal which is removed by the 
breath of the heavens from the Old Testament dictum. 
Its very enunciation demonstrates the power of the Star 
of Bethlehem to elevate the sights of men’s eyes. This 
Code has practical value as a yardstick for measuring 
interstate relations. Also, for the thoughtful reader, 
it may be the instrument for raising and sanctifying 
individual aspirations, a sturdy foundation for inter- 
national concord. 

REv. PETER J. RAHILL, M. A., Pu.D. 
Normany, Missouri 


Bieler, Ludwig, Ph.D., The Works of St. Patrick, St. 
Secundinus Hymn on St. Patrick. Transla- 
tion and annotations. (One of the series 
“Ancient Christian Writers” of the Catholic 


University, Washington, D. C.) The New- 
man Press. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1953. 121 pages. $2.50. ‘ 


After reading this volume, one gentleman te- 
marked, “If St. Patrick’s. Day orators would relate 
the authentic deeds of St. Patrick, they would make 
a better and more inspiring impression than with 
imaginative representations.” The authentic deeds of 


St. Patrick and his writings are the sprightly subject 
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of Ludwig Bieler’s work. Not only every St. Patrick’ 
Day orator, but all who are interested in the history ©: 
the early Church, will find it well worth while. Th 
translation has been made with care. Ludwig Biele 
has long been a student of Irish history and the wealtl 
of material is handled with discrimination. The stat 
of Ireland in ancient days is described adequately as ; 
setting for St. Patrick’s work there. Since ancient Ire 
land was divided into more than a hundred independen 
small states or ‘kingdoms,’ which were often at wa 
with each other under their respective ‘kings,’ St 
Patrick had to be not only a personally fearless man 
but a skilled diplomat as well. Thus is explained the 
slender ‘‘Confessions” and the “Letter to the Soldier: 
of Coroticus’; the “Sayings of St. Patrick’ and the 
“Canons” are interesting reflections on the customs 0} 
those ancient days. The volume concludes with the 
beautiful Hymn on St. Patrick and the “Breastplate 
or ‘‘Morning Prayer’’ of St. Patrick. 


JOHN Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


~ 

The Petrusblatt, weekly newspaper of Berlin diocese 
is to have a new editor. He is Father Erick 
Klausener, who succeeds Father Raymund Greve, nov 
named pastor of a city parish. 

Fr. Greve has served as editor of the Petrusblatt fo 
almost six years—during which the oppression of the 
Church in Eastern Germany has become increasingh 
severe. 

The Petrusblatt is published by the Morus Verlag 
whose director is Msgr. Walter Adolph. Communis 
authorities have barred the paper from the eastern zont 
of Germany quite some time ago. In April, the pub 
lishers were told that distribution by messengers to th 
parishes in the eastern (Communist-ruled) sectors 0} 


Berlin would also be no longer permitted. 


No increase in second class postal rates were sough 
by Postmaster Arthur E. Summerfield in the recommend 
ed postal increases which were tabled by the recent ses 
sion of Congress before its adjournment. The Pos 
Office department has promised that it would continu 
“the present exemptions from increases on materia 
mailed by religious, educational,” and non-profit or 
ganizations. 
j 


Sixty-seven rare volumes relating to the Inquisi 
tion, taken from the Vatican Library by Napoleon 
have been restored by way of microfilm process 
In a brief ceremony at the library, the Irish Ambassad 
to the Holy See, Joseph Walshe, presented thirty- 
reels of microfilm containing complete copies of 
missing works. Trinity College in Dublin, wh 
library now contains the books, cooperated with 
Irish Ministry for External Affairs in making th 
records available to the Vatican. 

The books include thirteen volumes of Papal registe 
from Boniface IX to Pius VI (1389-1787), 19 volum 
of “Sentences of the Holy Office from 1564 to 1659, 
and 39 Volumes of Inquisition trials in various Itali 
cities from the 16th to the 18th centuries. ; 
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‘sselman, 


Rev. David Harold, C.S.C., M.S.S.W. 

Transitions In The Development of A Down- 
town Parish. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., Vol. 
No. 6, 1952. 
Saint Patrick’s Parish has been in existence for 
pre than one hundred and fifty years in Wash- 
ton, D. C. This parish, whose history and growth 
eallel that of the national capital, has had an amaz- 
3 vitality and flexibility. The parish has always 
yyed an important role in community life and has 
upted itself remarkably well to the changes in the 
ysical and social environment over the years. 


The origin of Saint Patrick’s Parish was closely 
anected with the foundation of our nation’s capital. 
serve the workers who were building the federal 
7, Bishop John Carroll appointed an Irish Dominican 
est, Reverend Anthony Caffry, who erected the first 
uch, a small frame structure, in 1796. This was 
ur years before the removal of the government offices 
Washington. In 1809, the original church was 
planted by a larger one and the Reverend William 
ttthews, who had succeeded Father Caffry in 1804, 
barked on a farsighted program of property acqui- 
on, close to the center of the city. The wisdom of 
sse purchases was proven later when the rent derived 
rm the commercial use of this property enabled the 
uch to retain its original location in the heart of 
city. 
ather Matthews was an able leader for fifty years. 
assumed many civic responsibilities and his personal 
oularity in the community redounded to the benefit 
the parish. Many projects that, today, would be 
rempted only on a diocesan level, were begun by 


lum, a school for girls, a home for the aged, and a 
tht school for adults were some noteworthy -un- 
takings. 


(Driginally the parish limits of Saint Patrick’s em- 


he United Nations is obviously not the 
rfect crown of social development—the pet- 
ct unity of the family of peoples. But it is 
roeginning. Composed now of 60 nations, it 
ires to be universal. Its chief purposes are 
Hprevent aggression and to maintain peace among 
tions; to develop friendly relations and to pro- 
ote cooperation among states in economic, so- 
ll, cultural and humanitarian matters, and in 
» promotion and encouragement of respect for 


nan rights. ... 


Its chief defect is that it leaves absolute 
ereignty in external as well as internal matters 
‘the great powers, by permitting them—in its 
"¢ organ invested with real authority, the Security 
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braced all of what is now the city of Washington, 
with a small exception. Hence, the forty parishes 
presently existing in the city are, in a sense, descendants 
of the original Saint Patrick’s, 

A need for a new church was felt shortly before 
the Civil War but wartime and post-war economic 
conditions prevented the building of the new edifice 
and, it was not until 1884, that another church was 
dedicated on the same site. The satisfaction in the 
new church was somewhat dulled by the realization that 
the neighborhood was rapidly becoming commercial and 
the pastor at that time, Reverend Jacob Walter, fore- 
cast a dim future for the parish. But Father Walter's 
bleak prophecy was not realized and the trend toward 
depopulation was offset by an interest and resurgence 
in parish life. One contributing factor was the presence 
of Reverend Dennis Joseph Stafford, one of the out- 
standing orators of his period, who attracted a great 
following from outside the parish. Father Stafford 
was instrumental in the erection of a beautiful school 
and rectory which were dedicated in 1904. A con- 
tinuing line of outstanding successors of Father Stafford 
sustained the interest in the parish. Reverend Wil- 
liam Thomas Russell, Right Reverend Cornelius F. 
Thomas, Very Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan and 
presently, Reverend Philip J. Hannan have been the 
distinguished pastors of the parish. 


The author stresses that Saint Patrick’s has not been 
merely passive in its adaptation to ecological change. 
The parish itself deliberately promoted activities to 
attract interest from the entire city. The conclusion 
is that a parish can meet the changes wrought by time 
if it provides services based on contemporary needs. 

This digest of a doctoral dissertation, written at the 
Catholic University, provides an interesting and pene- 
trating account of an historical institution and it might 
well be a pattern for other students desiring a subject 
for mature research, 

REVEREND JOHN W. MILLER 


Council—to veto matters which concern the main- 


tenance of peace... . 

The chief measure taken to counteract this basic 
difficulty has been to increase the power of the 
General Assembly so that all 60 nations can on 
short notice consider threats to the peace when 
the Security Council is prevented from action by 
the veto, and to make recommendations for vol- 
untary action to member states... . 

Thus in spite of the will of one of its mightiest 
members to subvert the purposes and principles 
of the Charter, the U. N. is doing an irreplace- 
able work to prevent another World War. 

CATHERINE SCHAEFFER 
The Catholic Messenger 
April 30, 1953 
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; 98th CV CONVENTION PROVES STIMULATING 
AND RESOURCEFUL 


N EXCEPTIONALLY large number of enthusiastic dele- 

k. gates, an efficient, well organized convention com- 
mittee, and a program of outstanding speakers with 
judiciously chosen messages, all combined to make the 
recent 98th convention of the Central Verein in San 
Antonio (July 18-22) one that must be recorded as out- 
standing for its effectiveness. Conspicuously absent was 
even the most remote indication that this almost century- 
old organization was beginning to feel its age. In 
marked evidence was a spirit of enthusiasm the like of 
which one usually associates with beginners, albeit the 
visitor and the observer could easily detect that what 
he saw was something different, vastly different, from 
the flush of first fervor. For, inseparably associated 
with the enthusiasm so ill concealed was a certain sta- 
bility and soberness, tangibly expressed by the delegates 
in their faithful adherence to the convention’s typically 
crowded program of serious business. Men and women 
by the hundreds had converged upon the city of St. 
Anthony intent upon their serious tasks; but it was an 
inspired seriousness, rendered more effective by the 
buoyancy of an enthusiasm that infected, so it seemed, 
every officer and delegate. 


Tt was not an easy convention where comfort, pleasure — 


and diversion are the order of the day. The heavy 
convention schedule was aggravated by the discomforts 
of an intense July heat which was felt to greater extent 
during the last three days of the convention when the 
cooling apparatus of the Gunter Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, was unable to function because of a broken 
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motor. It is significant that no serious complaints wer 
heard; nor were any meetings curtailed, still less can 
celled. The many delegates maintained their attitud 
of “business as usual.” Of much assistance was th 
great solicitude of the local convention committee an 
the hotel personnel, all of whom made every effort t 
reduce the discomforts of the delegates by a thousan 
little acts of kind thoughtfulness. 


The value of the 98th convention of the Verein essen 
tially derived from two sources: the singularly apt mes 
sages of the principal speakers and the highly produc 
tive business sessions. The net result was the adoptio 
of several recommendations which should substantial 
increase the effectiveness of the CV in the years to com 
Our Verein, though 98 years old, is abundantly fruitfi 
as well as buoyant in spirit. Non moriar, sed viv 
et narrabo opera Domini—T shall not die, but I w 
live, and I will declare the works of the Lord” (P: 
117), seems to express the Central Verein spirit z 
evidenced at the San Antonio conclave. . 


Participation of the Hierarchy 


With a well warranted sense of satisfaction the Cent: 
Verein considers itself privileged in having the endor 
ment of the archbishops and bishops of our count 
The favor of members of the American Hierarchy \ 
much in evidence at the San Antonio convention ir 
much as one archbishop and three bishops activ 
participated. . 
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‘Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, the Most Reverend 

idinary of San Antonio and episcopal host to the 

vention, was singularly generous in his patronage. He 
sebrated the Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morn- 

g, addressed the delegates at the banquet on Sunday 

eaing and returned on Tuesday night for the mass 

eeting of the NCWU. In all his public utterances the 
chbishop made repeated references to his esteem for 

c organization and its program. 

Ihe festive sermon at the Pontifical Mass was preached 
Bishop Thomas K. Gorman of Dallas. Using for 
text “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 

ttice and all these things shall be added unto you,” 
bhop Gorman ascribed our inability to achieve peace to 
pral causes. ‘“‘Most of the so-called free world,” said 
pS Excellency,” is ruled by secularists. To the Marxist 
ppia with its positive, forceful, brutal objectives, they 
pose a sort of dream world of uncertainty, shifting 
ral values and unprincipled expediency.” Bishop 
prman’s sermon was as scholarly as it was timely. 

‘A third member of the Hierarchy to grace the con- 

nition program was Bishop M. S. Garriga of Corpus 

risti, who addressed the delegates at Sunday’s banquet 

“Our Catholic Heritage in Texas.” It was a bril- 

t and eloquent recital of the exploits of Catholic 

¢oism which make up the early history of the Lone 

er State. Bishop Garriga’s exposition filled a great 
fed in our day when most people are utterly ignorant 

1 heedless of our religious and cultural antecedents. 

ishop Laurence FitzSimon of Amarillo was the 

uth Texas bishop to participate in the San Antonio 
wention. In his address at the women’s mass meet- 

z, Bishop FitzSimon dwelt on a theme in strict accord 

th the CV social philosophy when he warned against 

: dangers inherent in State paternalism. He called 

- more individual and collective responsibility on the 

rt of the citizens of our country. 


Messages and Addresses 


[The pattern of CV conventions calls for the proper 
HW necessary media of inspiration prior to the deliber- 
bons of the delegates in the various committee meetings 
iH business sessions. Even before the convention began, 
legates were presented with Archbishop Muench’s 
maual message titled this year ‘The Central Verein’s 
ecious Heritage.” This message is significant, among 
ner things, for its suggestion of a specific work for 
> coming year, viz., that the CV appoint a committee 
- the purpose of bringing the papal encyclicals to the 
dents in our Catholic high schools, colleges and uni- 
“sities. The idea was originally broached to the Verein 
| Bishop Mulloy of Covington at last year’s meeting in 
Louis. Archbishop Muench’s message is printed in 
| full text in the Social Apostolate section of this issue 
SJR. 

fding much to the elevated tone of this year’s con- 
tion were the two masterful addresses at Sunday’s 
' ic Demonstration in the hotel ball room. The dele- 
es were both thrilled and challenged by Very Rev. 
Albert Schreiber, O.S.B., of Fort Worth, Texas, 
nose address was titled “The Central Verein in a 
langing World.” The burden of Fr. Schreiber’s mes- 
e was that the Verein had distinguished itself for 
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being not only abreast of the times, but usually in the 
vanguard of social reform. The Very Rev. Benedictine 
Father showed a thorough acquaintance with the CV 
and its traditions and ideals. 

Since the Verein is a lay society, it consistently en- 
deavors to have the laity represented on the program 
of its conventions. The laity were well represented on 
the rostrum at the Civic Demonstration by Walter L. 
Matt of St. Paul, associate editor of The Wanderer. 
Mr. Matt had a captive audience in his forceful denun- 
ciation of Liberalism in modern society, particularly in 
education, He warned against the tactics of “cliques and 
claques” in the American public school system who are 
working in the name of ‘‘progressive’ education to foist 
upon our children and youth a socialistic pattern of life. 
Mr. Matt’s pamphlet of last year, “Who are the Enemies 
of the Public Schools?” is credited with having done 
much toward awakening the American public to the 
dangers of various godless educators who are intent 
on undermining the traditional morality and patriotism 
of our Nation. His address in San Antonio received 
prolonged applause. 

By way of a departure from the usual convention 
calendar, the Central Bureau report was made by the 
Director after Sunday’s banquet, instead of on Monday. 
In addition to the printed report, Fr. Suren addressed the 
delegates on the topic ‘“The Central Bureau, an Instru- 
ment of Social Action.” The speaker quoted at length 
from the encyclical I/ Firmo Proposito of Bl. Pius X, 
showing how the Central Bureau modeled its program 
of social action according to the directives given therein. 
A brisk demand for the Bureau’s printed report followed 
Fr. Suren’s lecture. 

The annual message of the CV President, Mr. Albert 
J. Sattler of New York, issued in printed form and 
read to the joint session of men and women on Mon- 
day morning, completed the inspirational portion of the 
convention’s program. Mr. Sattler’s message, which will 
be carried in full text in the next issue of S/R, was 
outstanding in that it hearkened back to social principles 
in suggesting projects for the organization’s considera- 
tion. It was framed in the best traditions of the Verein. 

Monday’s joint session also heard an address by the 
Very Rev. Msgr. Gerhard Fittkau, Executive Director 
of the American St. Boniface Society. The speaker told 
of the Church’s arduous struggle to preserve the Faith 
of the millions of expellees in the diaspora of Eastern 
Germany. 


Committee Meetings and Business Sessions 


Monday afternoon was left open for meetings of 
the various committees whose work is always of para- 
mount importance to the society's well-being. It must 
be said that without exception the various committees dis- 
charged their tasks with seriousness and dispatch. Be- 
cause of the importance of the committee on resolu- 
tions, a special item on its activities is included else- 
where in this issue. 

The Committee on “Ways and Means,” under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mathias H. Weiden of New Yotk; * 
presented a commendable report of six recommendations, 
all of which were adopted by the general assembly. 

Topics which called for special consideration in the 
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convention’s business sessions inluded the CV’s centen- 
nary which will be observed in 1955. A special com- 
mittee is in process of formation and should begin to 
function in the reasonably near future, It 1s anticipated 
that a drive for funds will be made in conjunction with 
the centennary observance. 

Spirited discussion also revolved about securing new 
affiliations, more individual or sustaining members, and 
the necessity for increasing the per capita tax. Such 
matters of far reaching importance cannot be conclu- 
sively disposed of at a single convention. Some progress 
was made at the San Antonio meetings on these various 
problems, inasmuch as the first steps toward an ultimate 
solution were taken. It only remains for subsequent 
conventions to pursue to completion what has now been 
initiated. 

Hospitality 


The convention committee in San Antonio, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Wm. V. Dielmann, Jr., was most 
intent on making the stay of all the delegates a happy 
experience. Two social hours were provided by way of 
diversion, the one on Monday night and the other 
after the convention’s adjournment on Wednesday after- 
noon. The latter followed upon a conducted tour of 
some of the historic missions in San Antonio, a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and inspiring adventure. Before the 
tour, all delegates assembled in St. Joseph’s Church for 
the solemn ceremony of installation of officers, the de- 
parture service and Benediction with the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss, V.F., of St. 
Charles, Mo., presided at the installation ceremony. 


A Single Discordant Note 


The 98th convention of the Central Verein will be 
remembered as one of the most successful in the annals 
of our society. It was marred by only a single note of 
discord. A letter was brought to the attention of the 
convention which was recently circulated among the 
Minnesota affiliates, recommending their secession from 
the Central Verein. The recommendation issued from a 
committee appointed by the President of the Minnesota 
Branch of the CV which met on June 18 and decided 
upon the strange action called for in the letter. 

The difficulty in Minnesota is not of recent origin. 
The past four or five national conventions have had to 
contend with it in one form or another. The officers 
and members of the Central Verein, up till now, have 
been very patient, hoping that time would assist in 
adjusting matters in Minnesota. This State Branch is 
the solitary source of discontent in the national body. 
But now that secession of affiliated societies has been 
agitated, the officers of the CV have determined to take 
positive steps toward a permanent solution of the 
problem. 

A recent report discloses that the oldest society in 
the Minnesota Branch, the St. Peter & St. Clemens 
Society of St. Paul, has by unanimous vote rejected the 
secession proposal. It is hoped that other societies 
will show similar good judgment. The officers and 
members as oe sag a Central Verein of America 
retain implicit hope and trust in the integrity and goo 
faith of the vast majority of our members i awed 
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Convention Notes 


ie MEMBERS of the Social Action Committe 
were excused because of ill health: August Springob 
the Committee’s secretary, Very Rev. Charles Moosmant 
of Munhall, Penn., and F. Wm. Heckenkamp of Quincy 
Illinois. 


Two proposed amendments to the CV Constitutior 
were rejected. One proposed amendment called fo. 
the inclusion of the first vice president on the Boar 
of Directors. While the proposal itself was considerec 
very desirable by the convention, the delegates deemec 
it inadvisable to bring it about through the elaborate 
and expensive process of a change in the Verein’s con 
stitution. The proposal was passed as a change in th 
organization's by-laws. From henceforth the first vic 
president of the CV will be a member of the Boarc 
of the Directors in the same manner in which the 
president of the NCWU is a member. As a result, the 
number of Board members elected by the genera 
assembly has been reduced by one. 


ee 


ae 


The Fraternal Section reported to the general assembl} 
of the CV that it was unable to get a quorum during 
the San Antonio Convention. In response to an appea 
made by Mr. John Eibeck, Supreme President of the 
Knights of St. George, the Central Bureau pledged itsell 
to issue a special free leaflet on fraternalism in the 
course of the ensuing year. It is hoped thereby tc 
revive interest in our fraternal societies. | 


Although the hour was quite late, Bishop Laurene 
FitzSimon of Amarillo was kind enough to come t 
the CV convention hall after his address to the woman’ 
mass meeting on Tuesday night. A special committe 
was in session as His Excellency suddenly walked in 
the general meeting having adjourned. The affabki 
Bishop greeted the men warmly and spoke of his keer 
interest in gathering materials on the early Catholi 
history of Texas. Bishop FitzSimon does his ow1 
microfilming of documents. He has visited the Centra 
Bureau in the past and promised to be our guest aga 
in the near future. 


A 


The Central Bureau staff was quite happy with visit 
from delegates both before and after the convention 
among whom were the president of the Verein and th 


chairman of the Committee on Social Action. 


A group of New York delegates en route to Sas 
Antonio assisted at Mass in Holy Cross Church in SI 
Louis. Aware of their presence, Msgr. Martin B 
Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross, upon concluding tk 
Holy Sacrifice, gave a warm, official welcome to th 
delegates, informing his congregation of the comin, 
convention with a few well chosen remarks about t 
Verein. The good pastor asked the delegates to brit 
to the convention his own greetings and those of . 
flock. A telegram later assured the convention t 
“pastor and flock” of Holy Cross made a special reme 
brance of the convention in the parish High Mass. 
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New Member of Social Action 


Committee 


T THE RECENT CONVENTION the Board of Directors 
A approved the nomination of Mr. Joseph H. Gervais 
|Rochester, New York, to membership on the CV 
mmittee of Social Action. The approval was unani- 
lus, as was the nomination by the Social Action Com- 
chee. 

Mr. Gervais, a relative of the late Judge Philip 
mnelly, former secretary of the Committee of Social 
tion, has distinguished himself as a leader of the 
ein in the State of New York. He has shown special 
erest in the Credit Union movement, to which he 
given liberally of his time and talents. 
‘Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench is honorary chairman 
the Committee on Social Action and Mr. Joseph 
ttt of St. Paul is its chairman. 


Youth Section Reva mped 


NE OF THE SEVERAL concrete results of the 98th 

convention was a revival of the youth movement in 
CV on a somewhat accommodated basis. 
The youth section of the Catholic State League of 
as theld its sessions concurrently with the Verein 
yvention. Young men and young women from various 
ite Branches of the CV and the NCWU joined in these 
liberations in response to an invitation from Rev. 
pert G. Henkes, second vice president of the Verein 
ccharge of its youth movement. Father Henkes has 
) held the office of spiritual director of the Youth 
tion of the Texas State League for the past three years. 
ider his guidance, our Texas Branch has developed a 
Hitable youth movement. It is now planned to extend 
; movement to the State Branches of both national 
ganizations. 
i its new form, our national youth movement em- 
sces in one organization the youth activities of both 

CV and the NCWU. This newly established unit 
cted its officers at San Antonio with the following 
wits: Victor Dreitner of Texas, president; Miss 
trude Wollschalger of Connecticut, first vice presi- 
at; Miss Barbara Dobie of Connecticut, second vice 
ssident; Miss Margaret Lies of Kansas, secretary; 
rnard Dengler of New York, treasurer. 


CV Officers Retained 


4’ THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS the delegates at San 
‘Antonio voted to retain practically all the national 
cers. The few changes included the election of Mr. 
eph Steinle of Texas as third vice president, and the 
ion of Mr. Joseph M. Haider of Illinois and Mr. 
wwin Debrecht of Missouri to the Board of Trustees. 

ecause of his selection to the Committee on Social 
tion, Mr. Joseph H. Gervais of New York has been 
»ved from the Board of Directors. 


his year’s convention set a commendable precedent 
| promptness, especially with regard to the mass 
etings and larger functions generally. 
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Recommendations Adopted by the 
Q8th Convention 


pAaSoe THE RECOMMENDATIONS, originally sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Social Action and 
approved by the Board of Directors, the following were 
adopted by the convention: 


1. The President of the CV and the Director of the 
Central Bureau were authorized to investigate a pro- 
posal for the lease of certain oil rights in Oklahoma 
now owned by the Verein, and to enter into such 
contract as may be deemed to the best interests of 
Our organization. 

. F. P. Kenkel Memorial: 


a) The President of the CV and the Director of the 
Central Bureau have been authorized to enter 
into contract with St. Benedict's College, Atchison, 
Kansas, for the sponsorship of a F. P. Kenkel 
Scholarship in rural sociology for one needy and 
scholastically qualified student. The Verein, 
through the Central Bureau, is to provide $450.00 
annually for the student's keep. The scholarship 
agreement is subject to revision and/or renewal 
at the expiration of each individual scholarship. 


b) The Director of the Central Bureau will con- 
tinue his efforts toward the writing and pub- 
lication of a biography of F. P. Kenkel, with the 
objective, if practicable, of publication about the 
time of the centennial convention in 1955. 

c) The immigration center, which for the past 
four years has functioned in the Central Bureau 
for the resettlement of displaced persons and 
expellees, is to be designated as “The F. P. Kenkel 
Catholic Immigration Center’ for the develop- 
ment and dissemination of a Catholic philosophy 
on immigration and related subjects. 


N 


3. The Director of the Central Bureau has again been 
authorized to issue a Christmas appeal for the support 
of the Bureau, and the Central Bureau Assistance 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Richard 
F. Hemmerlein, has been authorized to continue its 
work during the next year. 


4, The President of the Central Verein has been 


authorized to continue his efforts at securing financial 
assistance for the Central Bureau Library from vari- 
ous foundations set up for this purpose. 


5. The President of the Central Verein will appoint 
a special committee to investigate ways and means 
of bringing the papal encyclicals to students in our 
Catholic high schools, colleges and universities, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Bishop Wm. 
T. Mulloy to last year’s convention, which was 
reiterated by Archbishop Muench in his message to 
this year’s conclave. 


6. Incidental to the celebration of the centennial of the 
Central Verein, a history of our organization will 
be published. The offer of Mr. Joseph Matt to 
cooperate in this undertaking was accepted with 
thanks, the more so because it was Mr. Matt who 
wrote the Central Verein history on the occasion 
of its golden jubilee in 1905. 
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Convention Calendar 


CU OF PENNSYLVANIA and the Pennsylvania Branch, 

NCWU: St. Boniface Parish, Williamsport, August 
OmancdanlO: 

CU of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch, NCWU: 
St. Mary’s, Altus, September 5, 6 and 7. 

German Catholic Federation of California and the 
California Branch, NCWU: St. Boniface Church, San 
Francisco, September 6 and 7. 

CCV of New York and New York Branch, NCWU: 
Albany, September 5, 6 and 7. 

CU of Missouri and Missouri Branch of NCWU: 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Louisiana, September 12, 13 and 14. 

CCV of Minnesota and Minnesota Section of NCWU: 
Winona, September 20, 21 and 22. 

CU of Illinois and Illinois Branch of NCWU: 
Carlyle, October 9, 10 and 11. 


8 


Two State Conventions 


Wisconsin 


apse MOTTO FOR THIS YEAR’S CONVENTION of the 
Catholic League of Wisconsin, held in Fond du 
Lac, June 5, 6 and 7, was a poignant excerpt from 
our Holy Father’s message to the Federation of Catholic 
Women in Germany, June 17, 1952: “This is what 
the hour demands of us: To stake our all to form the 
individual into a Christian person who, even when 
dependent on himself alone, will keep loyal faith with 
God and His laws in the natural and supernatural 
order.” 


The outstanding feature of the convention was the 
performance of the committee on resolutions under the 
chairmanship of Msgr. John Grasser, spiritual director 
of the Wisconsin CV. A statement of principles was 
drafted on these subjects: The Holy Father, The School 
Question in Wisconsin, World Government, Emergency 
Immigration, Taxation, Management and Labor and 
an In Memoriam on the late Archbishop Kiley. The 
discussion on most of these topics was stimulating and 
constructive. 


Friday evening and Saturday were given over to 
committee meetings and business sessions. Sunday was 
essentially a day of festivities. The Solemn Pontifical 
Mass was celebrated by Bishop John B. Grellinger, 
Auxiliary of Green Bay. Msgr. Grasser preached a 
wholesome sermon on the social evils of our times, 
using the convention motto as the chief inspiration of 
his theme. 


A civic forum was held immediately after the con- 
vention banquet in the beautiful and spacious auditorium 
of St. Mary’s, the host parish. Rev. Victor T. Suren, 
director of the Central Bureau, was the guest speaker. 
He addressed the delegates and visitors on the subject 
of social responsibility. Bishop Grellinger, in his well 
chosen remarks, stressed the perennial vigor of the 
Church as evidenced by her vast works of charity which 


continue undiminished even in this age of widesprea 
persecution. 

In the election of officers, Mr. August Springo 
was chosen president and Mr. John Bell, Secretary. 


Texas 


The three sections of the Catholic State League mi 
in San Antonio, July 18, 19 and 20, some sessions fut 
ning concurrently with those of the national conventio 

During the convention, special Catholic Rural Lif 
awards were conferred by Rev. Victor Schmidtzinsh 
on the following: Jerome Harbig of Yoakum, Davi 
and Lloyd Wright of San Antonio, Fred Mueller ¢ 
Fredericksburg, Kenneth and Maryilyn Haby of Castr 
ville, Rudy Prezzo of Weimar and Wm. Rosenbach ¢ 
Schulenberg. The League voted to launch a mo 
closely knit organization to foster Catholic Rural Lit 
ideals in Texas next year. 

About 100 delegates and visitors attended the mee 
ings of the Youth Section. At the rally on Saturdé 
night addresses were given by Father Henkes, spiritu 
director, Barbara Waindlinger, Adolene Wolff ar 
Victor Dreitner. New officers of the Youth Sectic 
include Leonida Berger of High Hill, president; De 
Loomis of San Antonio, first vice president; Charl 
Grahmann of Hallettsville, second vice presiden 
Patricia Mozisek of El Campo, secretary, and Elfriec 
Block of Lindsay, treasurer. S 

Next year the Catholic State League will convene 1 
Nazareth. 


1953 Declaration of Principles 


NDER THE ABLE CHAIRMANSHIP of Mr. Josef 
Matt of St. Paul, the CV Committee on Resolutios 
again drafted a statement of principles on curtel 
questions. Because our organization espouses a “‘Cathol 
Social Action program that conceives the modern-d: 
Social Question to be a moral and spiritual, rather than z 
economic question,” the statement of this year’s conve: 
tion was drafted according to the schema of the Te 
Commandments. . 
Immediately upon its ratification by the conventio 
this year’s statement of principles received wide publici 
in both the Catholic and secular press. Beginning 
the next issue, S/R will carry the full text of the declar 
tion in monthly installments. As in former years, 
will ultimately be published in pamphlet form for fr 
distribution. 


C.B. Assistance Report 


M* RICHARD F, HEMMERLEIN of Syracuse, N 
York, chairman of the Central Bureau Assist: 
Committee sinces its inception in 1948, reported th 
the sum of $7,500.74 had been collected in the 
year. This total was second highest in the four ye 
in which the Committee has been functioning. TI 
ing this time the grand total of $36,742.82 has I 
collected to supplement the Bureau’s income f 
its invested funds. 
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NECROLOGY 
Bishop Joseph F. Busch 


HE DEMISE OF THE Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, 
Bt Bshop of St. Cloud, on May 31, will be pain- 
‘felt by all who ever were privileged to stand in 
> contact with him. His departure removes from 
{midst an exceptionally pious and well-meaning 
be and, although occasionally misunderstood, a 
retly shepherd of his flock. 
was during his early missionary endeavors that 
frequently found ourselves sharing the same plat- 
1 with the good Bishop. In those days our German 
wolic societies, in full conformity with the Central 
ein program, played an important part in what we 
today as Catholic Action. Throughout the State 
kso-called “Katholikentage im Kleinen,’”’ introduced 
nae Staatsverband convention in 1898, made a valu- 
contribution toward deepening and intensifying 
gious life and growth. The zealous missionary 
st, who mastered the German tongue, was a popular 
ser on many of these occasions, and often he and 
keditor of The Wanderer provided the program. 
hus, working together, a spirit of solidarity developed 
rch subsequently brought the Bishop in closer con- 
with the Central Verein, particularly during his 
‘copacy at Lead. Conditions in the Hearst gold 
e in South Dakota were frightfully asocial. The 
op, with characteristic solicitude, went to the aid of 
i miners, demanding Sunday rest for them as far as 
sible, or at least the possibility of tending to their 
ry duties. Such “radicalism” brought him in con- 
i ot only with capitalists, but also with “prominents” 
png the Catholics; he was subjected to all sorts of 
ficulties, not to mention open and disguised attacks 
€ press toward which Catholics generally remained 
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The School Sisters of Notre Dame at Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ Mission in Porcupine, South Dakota, acknowl- 
edge: 

“Yesterday the two bales of used clothing arrived. For 
these we are very grateful. We are especially grateful 
for the two quilts which ‘padded’ the bales on the 
bottom. The Indians never have enough of these with 
which to keep warm. We are also most grateful for 
the babies’ and children’s clothing. May our Lord 
grant a special grace to each of you who contributed 
to make our Indians happy.” 


A note from Rev. Joseph A. Stier, S.V.D., 
Francis Church, Yazoo City, Mississippi, reads: 

“Please accept my sincere thanks for the shipment of 
used clothing received here on May 15. 

“The assistance given me in my mission work here 
among the colored is deeply appreciated. The clothing 
sent to me will be put to good use and the poor people 
receiving it are grateful for whatever help and assist- 
ance they get. May God bless all who in any way 
made this donation possible.” 


of St. 


The Turtle Mountain (North Dakota) Missionary, 
Fr. Hildebrand Elliott, O.S.B., writes from St. Ann’s 
Indian Mission: 

“You may be sure that we are very grateful to you 
for the clothing which you so kindly sent. This con- 
tinued charity on your part means a great deal to us 
and our poor Indians, and we are truly grateful for 
everything you do to help us. May our Lord reward 
and bless you! 

_ “These are very busy days in the Turtle Mountains. 
The late snows made it impossible to do any work 
in the fields until now. We ate busy getting our 
fields in shape for planting, as well as getting our 


indifferent. In the Catholic press The Wanderer— garden plots ready. 


practically alone in the defense of the Bishop. 
central Bureau of the Central Verein, founded 


“During this month of May we are remembering our 
benefactors in our May Devotions every evening, asking 


1 few years before, soon joined The Wanderer, and~ our Blessed Mother to obtain many graces: — God 


Social Action Committee sent the Bureau’s 

director to Lead to make a thoroughgoing 

y. The assistant director was Louis F. Budenz, 
is today well-known throughout the country. Mr. 

az remained in South Dakota oy several ee 
careful investigation, licized the Centr. 

es osed the cee one and resulted in a 


for os and yours.” ) “e: 


The alleged principle oa “separation of 


Church and State” is the slogan under which = 


the self-conscious secularists, whose purpose it is 
to evict religion from all areas of public life, have 
be ee eee edominance — 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, 
D. C. Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1951 Vol. I. Proceedings and 
List of Members, Washington, 1952. Minerals Year 
Book 1950. United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, 1953. Federal Reserve 
Re-Examined, New York, 1953. Mrs. Rose Rohman, 
Missouri. Report on Germany, Cologne, 1952. Elections 
and Political Parties in Germany, Bad Godesberg, 1952. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: © $7,986.70; ~ Chicago District 
League NCWU, Ill., $10; Junior Branch Cath. Kolping 
Soc., Los Angeles, Cal., $15; Catholic State League 
of Texas, $50; German Catholic Federation of Calif., 
$1; C. Schumacher, Pa., $1; Brooklyn Local Branch 
CCV, N; Y., $50;. Wm. S. Houck, Ohio, $1; Jos. Kasch- 
mitter, Idaho, $40; Felix: Martzen, Idaho, | $2; Otto 
Jaeger, N. Y., $2; Sgt. Michael Bubick, N. 7 pease a 
New York City Branch NCWU, N. Y., $650; Potts- 
ville, Pa., Branch NCWU, $25; St. Joseph Soe., Cotton- 
wood, Idaho, $25; “Joseph Uhlenkott, Idaho, $53 New 
- York State Branch CCV,- $268; Minnesota State Branch 

CCV, $98; St. Rose Legion, Wellington, bra: om $10; 
Br. 45 GC. K. of St. George, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Pitts- 
burgh Dist. C. K. of St. George, $5; Connecticut. State 
Branch CCV, $100; Sundry’ minor items, $1.21; Total 
to and including June 30, 1953, $9,355.91. 


Allegheny County Section CCV, Pa., $250; Frank ©: Pi 


Kueppers, Minn., $25; Mary Stellern, Mo., $1.75; Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri, $1,200; Very Rev. "Dean Joseph 
Hensbach, S. D., $1; Miss Anna Thirolf, Mo., $1; St. 
_ Eustachius Benev. Soc., Burlington 

, $30; Catholic League o 
illiamsport, Pa., 


- Koenig, Pa., $100; St st 


a nat ae : 5 
freluaing ly 24,4 


one 
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is., $10; Charles 
pias se 100: 


a $1,000; ‘lle, 
W. Kersting, Pa., $5; CL See Tec : hes 


From children attending, $2,765; Total to and inelue 
June 30, 19538, $35,452.12. 

St. Louis Community Chest, $1,200; Interest Ineo 
$30.30; From children attending, $925; Total to 
including July 24, 1953, $2,155.30. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $1,596.47; C. F. Garrat 
$10; Miss Adele Greven, Ind.; ‘$5; Miss M. Bu 
Mo., G20; Ni NioNs Me l0s Catholic Family Lif 
surance, Milwaukee, Wis., $2bs N.N2y SL; Weeg 
Deanery District Léague NCWU, Mo., $20; ] 
and including June 30, 1953, $1, 687. 47, 

Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $20; St. Anthony’s Hos p 
Michigan City, Ind., $7; Frank Kueppers, Minn. 
Total to and including July 24, 1953, $52.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $10,918.12; Wm.. J. Sul 
Ill., $40; Franciscan Sisters of Our Lary of Perp 
Help, St. Louis, Mo., $50; Mrs. Math. Lies, Kans. 
Poor Clare Nuns, New Orleans, La., Se 8! 
Mo., $1; CWU of New York, Inc., N. Y., $5; Rt. d 
Mser. Jos. Vogelweid, Mo., $300; "St. Francis Con 
Springfield, Ill, $10; Catholic League of Wisco 
$15; Juniors CWU of Brooklyn, N. Y. ie Toe 
Graser, N. Y., $2; New York Local CCV, Y.. 
oe M. Buggle, Mo., $40; Nicholas ane K 
$5; N. N. Mission Fund, $30; Total to and inclu 
ae 30, 1958, $11,452. 12. 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Murphysboro, Il Il, Ri? 
Mission Fund,;—$37.50; CWU of Brookl 
Christine Greenfelder, N. Y 34; Pies ee nN 
Calif., $5; St. Stuve, Mo., $1; ‘Miss M . Bug: si 
Mrs. 0. Palazzolo, Mo., $100; NCWU 
Inc., N. Y.,-$5; Sisters of Loretto, Ma 
Carmelite Sisters, D.C.J., 


oA 


Seb. Wd. Sulitven’ TIL, hr Mis. Velora Kuch 
$5; ‘Total to and See ly 24, 1953, ae, 4 
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